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This little light of mine, I’m gonna let it shine. 
Shine all over the neighborhood, 
I’m gonna let it shine, let it shine, let it shine, let it shine! 
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D uring a recent trip to Haverford College, I was invited to speak to a Seekers Group con- 
vened by Sarah Wolcott (a student from Strawberry Creek Meeting). I began the even- 
ing session by asking, “What would you like me to talk about—Quakerism or my own per- 
sonal journey?” The answer was clear: students wanted me to talk about my own spiritual 
search. 

Linda Seger wisely chose to discuss her spiritual journey when she was given an award 
and asked to give a talk at Regent University, an institution started by Pat Robertson in 1977. 
Her honest sharing of personal experiences and insights made a surprisingly favorable impres- 
sion on her conservative Christian audience. 

If we are going to flourish as a Religious Society, and if we are going to make a difference 
in the world, we can’t simply preach to one another. We need to learn how to share our Quaker 
message, and our spiritual journey, with those who are not Friends. 

How then do Friends do outreach? The articles and news items in this issue suggest sev- 
eral ways: 
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¢ Through our work and/or profession. The artist James Turrell is an excellent example of 


NPYM Corresponding Editors someone whose Quaker identity is clearly evident in his work. Activists Alan and Andrea Rabi- 

Don Goldstein nowitz make their Quakerism apparent in their work on behalf of the ACLU. These examples 
ae. ae i fh challenge us to ask: How do we make our Quaker identity apparent in our work? 

Jean Triol ¢ Through our publications. Since the early period of Quakerism, Friends have been 
sea al 59932 avid “publishers of Truth,” turning out streams of pamphlets, articles, and books. The ex- 

Peg Morton traordinary diversity and scope of current Quaker publications can be seen in the efforts of 
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¢ Through our lobbying. Friends Committee on National Legislation (FCNL), Friends 
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makers. How are we furthering the work of these important organizations? 


¢ Through service. Historically, the American Friends Service Committee has been an 
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important way for Friends to reach out to and involve non-Friends in our Society. What 
are we doing today to encourage the spirit of Quaker service and outreach? 


¢ Through “word of mouth.” The most effective (and least costly) way to “let your light 
shine” is simply to tell your friends, neighbors, and fellow workers about what Quakers 
are doing, and what Quakerism means to you. 
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ing. 

If Stanley and Clara Shaw had not invited interested friends to their home for Thursday 
night meetings for worship and fellowship back in the 1950s, Tacoma Meeting would never 
have gotten off the ground. If a Princeton Friend named Ed Miller hadn’t invited me to Meet- 
ing back in 1982, I would never have known that Quakers existed in Princeton and I would 
never have become a Friend. 

There are many ways to let our “‘little light shine.” Let’s do the best we can to share the 
Light and invite others to experience the Divine, as the Spirit leads and as Way opens. 
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Sharing Our Light 


Quaker script consultant/writer shares her spiritual journey 


at an evangelical Christian college started by Pat Robertson 


by Linda Seger 
Santa Monica Meeting 


The author of many books about screen- 
writing, Linda Seger started attending 
Phoenix Friends meeting in 1969 and 
has served as clerk of Santa Monica 
Meeting. She has also given talks and 
workshops about screen-writing all over 
the world. Underlying her professional 
work in the film industry is a deep com- 
mitment to God and spirituality. Nonethe- 
less, she was surprised when Regent Uni- 
versity, a conservative Christian institu- 
tion started by Pat Robertson in 1977, 
gave her their “Candlelight Award” (for 
being a “Light to the Entertainment In- 
dustry”) and asked her to speak. In the 
following talk, Linda shares her spiritual 
Journey as well as the ways in which she 
has made connections between her pro- 
fessional and religious life.—Editor 


hank you. I thought that we had to 

wait for heaven before we got one of 
these. When Regent University called and 
told me that I was to be honored with this 
award, I felt like the father in the film, The 
Christmas Story, who wins a major award 
and goes prancing and dancing around the 
room. You might remember his award is 
also about light, but it looks quite differ- 
ent from this one. 

I was surprised to be chosen. First of 
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all, because it never occurred to me I 
would ever receive an award since I 
don’t fit into any categories. Secondly, 
because it never occurred to me that Re- 
gent University would even know who I 
was. And thirdly, because I expect that 
this award is not just about the works, 
but about the spiritual work behind the 
works. And this always surprises me be- 
cause spiritual work is quiet. It’s solitary. 
It’s private. Most of the time no one no- 
tices. They see the externals but not nec- 
essarily the work that creates the outward 
expression. 

As I’ve reflected upon my profes- 
sional life, I realize that every major de- 
cision in my professional life has been 
motivated, guided, pushed, shoved or 
forced by my relationship with God. Like 
a plot and a subplot, my life in drama 
and my spiritual life have been integrally 
intertwined. 

We might say that the catalyst of 
this journey began when I was nineteen 
years old. I loved drama. I was passion- 
ate about drama. But I wasn’t very good 
at it. | wasn’t very good in acting. I defi- 
nitely was not the brightest kid in any of 
my other drama classes. I thought, “How 
can I major in drama when I’m not the 
best.” I remember standing in the middle 
of my college dorm room, thinking about 
this, praying about it, when I heard a 
voice inside my head. It was quiet, but 
clear, and it said: “Your job is to keep 
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the dream of drama alive.” I knew imme- 
diately what that meant. I sensed that 
drama had the ability to illuminate the 
human condition. To introduce us to 
worlds and characters we would never 
meet. To teach us tolerance and compas- 
sion. To introduce us to the breadth and 
the depth of humanity. 


Spiritual Crisis and Vocation 


By the time I was a senior in col- 
lege, I had a spiritual crisis. I had grown 
up Lutheran, but felt that my religion sim- 
ply was not personal. In fact, I wasn’t 
even sure if God existed. I decided I 
needed to resolve this, so I made several 
choices to deal with this issue: First I de- 
cided that I would become an agnostic for 
six months and search. At first, I read 
about the religions of the world in order to 
decide if I wanted to remain a Christian. 


Since I felt no pull into other relig- 
ions, I then turned my attention to Christi- 
anity. I decided that part of my search 
would be to attend a variety of churches, 
to see whether there were answers else- 
where. I asked an acquaintance of mine, 
who I understood was attending a Unitar- 
ian Church, whether I could go with her. 
She said, “Well, I’m not attending a Uni- 
tarian Church anymore. I’m going to a 
Bible Church. But you can come if you 
want.” I didn’t care where I started, so I 
went with her. The Bible Church intro- 
duced me to a deeper connection to the 
Bible and showed me people who clearly 
had a personal relationship with God. It 
also further pushed me into resolving my 
crisis. During this time I was desperate to 
know whether God really existed. I real- 
ized that I had few personal experiences 
of God, and that my religion was very in- 
tellectual, not personal. I decided to create 
a test for God. I had been writing to a man 
in Vietnam, and hadn’t heard for a while. 
So I created a test: “If you exist, THEN 
you'll get a letter to me from this person 
by next Friday.” When I was praying on 
Thursday night—with great zeal and fer- 
vor, knowing that if I did get the letter I 
might consider it answered prayer, if I 
didn’t, I would be back to square one—I 
heard an inner voice which said, “Go read 
Matthew 4:7“. Since I knew very little 
about the Bible, I had no idea what that 
meant, but I went to see what it had to 
say. “Thou shalt not test the Lord your 
God!” Td call that an answer. Some 
months later I made a commitment to God 
and to Christ, and began my spiritual jour- 
ney. 

I followed this calling—got an M.A. 
in Drama, and started teaching drama at a 
Southern Baptist College in Phoenix. I 
had been attending a variety of churches 
during these years, and although, by this 
time, I felt solidly at home within the 
Christian religion, I did not feel that I had 
found a church home. I decided to visit 
churches again—no matter how far out— 
and look at the older people in the church. 
I wanted to see what I would become after 
30-50 years in that denomination. I met 
women who said that if their husband told 
them to kill someone they would— 
because the Bible told them to be submis- 
sive to their husbands. I met one man who 
held himself up as a deeply religious per- 
son, but criticized his wife the entire even- 
ing and made it clear that anyone who 
didn’t agree with him was Satanic. 


Discovering Quakerism 


I then decided to look in some other 
directions. I had heard of Quakers, but 
knew little about them. I walked into Phoe- 
nix Quaker Meeting one Sunday in 1969, 
sat down, and knew I was home. I joined 
within a year, and have been a Quaker for 
over 30 years. 

Quakerism taught me not just to pray, 
but to listen, to tune in. It taught me to cen- 
ter, to quiet down, to bask in the presence 
of God. It taught me tolerance which qui- 
eted down my self-righteousness, and cen- 
tering which balanced my energetic, extro- 
verted nature. It also served my work well. 
Many of the techniques that I use as a 
script consultant are borrowed from 
Quaker practice techniques such as listen- 
ing for the creative third solution which 
takes us beyond either/or, reaching consen- 
sus, being non-judgmental and allowing the 
spirit to move the client, and working as a 
guide not a guru. 

By this time, my Christian and 
Quaker part, which really were of course 
very much the same, started pushing at me, 
taking me in some new directions. I knew I 
needed to learn more about drama, but 
there were few doctoral programs available 
and I did not want a repeat of my North- 
western University experience. I began 
thinking of attending seminary for a short 
time, and taking time to think. But I had no 
clarity about this, until I went forward at an 
altar call at Grand Canyon College. I didn’t 
see this experience so much as a re- 
commitment but as a way to get my ego out 
of the way. Two days later, while turning 
left on the freeway, I suddenly knew that I 
was going to seminary. Just in case, I went 
to Berkeley to visit Pacific School of Re- 
ligion, one of the few schools that had a 
Religion and the Arts program, and while 
there, as I was reading the Book of Acts, I 
came across the passage, “Go into the city 
and I will tell you what to do.“ To me, the 
city meant the University. I decided to test 
it. I went over to the University Library, 
and sat down. Soon, a male student came 
up to me and said, “Do you want to go out- 
side and talk?” “Sure,” said naive me, see- 
ing this as angelic behavior rather than a 
pick-up line. I told him about my questions 
about coming to Berkeley and he said, 
“Come, you’re ready.” O.K. I never saw 
him again, but I did come. 

The decision to study drama and the- 
ology came about as a result of seeing 
Christianity as a particularly dramatic relig- 


ion. It was about the Word made Flesh, 
and it seemed that this is what we did in 
drama. It was a humanities which meant 
to me that this was supposed to nurture 
the humanity within us. I felt the way to 
learn to do this was not by taking more 
drama classes, but by learning more 
about the human condition by studying 
theology. 

I went to seminary, intending to 
stay nine months and I stayed five years. 
I went to seminary with three questions 
in mind: First, how was I to think about 
the Bible? I had an answer to this ques- 
tion within 2-3 months. Secondly, what 
was the relationship of drama and theol- 
ogy in secular drama? This took me 
about four years to find an answer. And 
thirdly, what was the nature of prayer? 
That took me about 10-15 years to find 
an answer that seemed right to me. 

In 1976 I received a Th.D. in 
Drama and Theology, which is a rare de- 
gree in a field that may be the least mar- 
ketable, but perhaps one of the most use- 
ful, degrees one could get. 


Liberation Theology and Feminism 


At the end of my period at semi- 
nary, a new strand of my spiritual life 
began. During the late 1960s and 1970s a 
new form of theology called Liberation 
Theology was becoming prominent, par- 
ticularly in the Catholic Church. This 
theology put the focus on social action as 
an expression of our relationship to God, 
and took Jesus’ quote from the Book of 
Isaiah very seriously: “I came to give re- 
lease to the captives, recovery of sight to 
the blind, to set at liberty those who are 
oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 

Although this theology began by 
focusing on the poor, the abused, and the 
oppressed in society, it began to spread 
to other areas. In the 1970s it began to 
impact the women’s movement through 
feminist liberation theology. 

Now, when I first heard that hot 
little word, I wanted nothing to do with 
it. Feminist. No way! I thought if you 
were feminist you could never get mar- 
ried, or at least, no one would want you. 
During my years in seminary I had a 
roommate who was a feminist, and be- 
lieve me, I wanted nothing to do with any 
of it. I made a concerted effort never to 
ask Muriel anything about it... which 
probably robbed me of some important 
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growth. But when I was ready to graduate, 
I met a friend in the bookstore who was 
taking a class in feminist liberation theol- 
ogy. My friend, Judy, asked me if I had 
read any of these books, “Of course not!” 
I said. “Oh, I wonder what you’d think of 
it!” Well, I’m always happy to tell people 
what I thought, so I asked her what I 
should read and she recommended I buy 
three books, which I did. It was a very 
liberating experience for me, and I look 
back at the decision I made to read those 
books, and realized that I could not be 
where I am now without having gone 
down that road. 

For all of us, finding our true iden- 
tity and learning to use our God-given 
gifts is a difficult process. But for women, 
and minorities, it has a double problem 
because our culture tells us that we are 
less worthy or important than white men. 
And if we’re to become empowered and 
liberated and bold, we need to figure out 
how we’re going to do it. As a spiritual 
person, I decided to look back to my re- 
ligion to see how liberating it could be for 
me, as a woman. After reading these 
books, I decided to look in two different 
places: the life of Jesus through the Gos- 
pels, and the Adam and Eve story. 

I read and studied the Gospels from 
this different perspective, and cannot find 
anything in the life of Jesus that gives any 
sense that he saw women as less than men. 
I find him an extraordinary man in his atti- 
tudes, his care, his acceptance, and his 
motivation. In the character of Jesus I can 
find nothing but liberation. 

I then turned to the Adam and Eve 
story, and read various theological 
analyses of it, as well as my own study 
of it. It became clear—domination was 
part of the Fall, not before the Fall 
where there was harmony and partner- 
ship. 

By 1976, all three of these spiri- 
tual strands had been set in my life and 
I would need all of them. In 1979, I en- 
tered the film industry, although I soon 
realized that nobody cared. No one was 
eagerly awaiting my presence, nor did 
they want to give me a job. After scrap- 
ing by as a reader and working as a sec- 
retary, I saw many scripts that simply 
didn’t work. I dusted off my doctoral 
dissertation about ‘what makes a script 
work’ and wondered if I could apply it 
to film. Yes, I could, but that didn’t 
mean that anyone wanted to hire me to 
do it. 


Serving God, and the Film Industry 


Protestant theologian Paul Tillich 
talks about the leap of faith. That metaphor 
helped me take the leap when I started my 
business in 1981. There’s a strange line 
between hearing a call and just being stu- 
pid. Sometimes one is being called to do 
something that makes little sense. I had no 
reason to think that script consulting would 
work. I had no money, no one had ever 
heard of the job of script consultant, no one 
had ever paid any one for this, and they 
didn’t know who I was. I felt like God was 
asking me to walk down a road that didn’t 
exist, which, of course, was true. I said, 
“Excuse me God, there’s no road here.” 
“There will be!” I looked into the abyss 
and took the plunge. 

This doesn’t mean that I was an over- 
night success. I squeaked by, but not a 
great deal was happening to make this job 
work, although I felt passionate, committed 
to it, and good at it. I began to have long 
arguments with God over the situation. 
From my study of Job, I became convinced 
that arguing with God was quite all right, 
so I did a lot of “that’s not fair’ —which 
happens to be a line from Stand by Me— 
and “why would you bring me this far and 
then not let me do anything?!” 

Finally, I started making little deals 
with God. I recognized that my relationship 
with God had been created on the idea that 
God was there to get me through the strug- 
gle. So I was highly dependent upon God 
just to make it through the day. I realized 
that when I was successful, I might decide 
that I didn’t need God anymore, and it was 
in God’s best interests not to let me get to 
that point. I also recognized that I was 
afraid of success —afraid that others might 
be jealous of me, afraid that I might not 
know how to act if successful. So I made 
two deals. The first was that whatever was 
between me and success I would be willing 
to look at it, and try to overcome it. If that 
meant seeing a therapist, I trusted that God 
would lead me to a good one, who was also 
very cheap. If that meant looking at some 
negatives inside myself, I was willing to do 
that as well. I wanted to break down any 
barriers that were of my own making, and I 
was willing to courageously deal with what 
that meant. 

Secondly, I promised God that if I 
were given opportunities, and found suc- 
cess within my field, I wouldn’t desert 
God. I would continue to go to Quaker 
meeting, I would continue in prayer and 
Bible reading and meditation, trusting that 


it was possible to create a new relation- 
ship with God as a successful person, 
rather than someone who was always 
whining: Within a few months, my busi- 
ness started to grow, and in 1983 I met a 
career consultant who helped me create it 
as a full-time business. I kept my promise, 
but it probably took another ten years be- 
fore I felt my relationship with God was 
reconstituted and that I began to see 
God’s guidance through my success, not 
just through my need. I still have no idea 
how all this was done! But it was. I think 
this is what they mean “by the grace of 
God!” 

Without my relationship to God, 
even though it was often rocky, I don’t see 
how I could have dealt with the immense 
amount of anxiety and just plain being 
petrified that comes with becoming an 
entrepreneur. 

Without a relationship with God, I 
don’t know how one deals with all the 
difficulties in this industry: disappoint- 
ment, being dismissed, discounted, dispar- 
aged, and sometimes degraded, being re- 
jected, ignored and neglected. We usually 
have no idea of what will happen next and 
many times we realize there’s not a thing 
we can do to make something happen. 
Along this rocky road, I also encountered 
most of the Seven Deadly Sins and 
needed the help of Spirit to move through 
these encounters. Envy and Covetousness 
are there from the beginning. Plus a Lust 
for possessions. Anger at what others had 
that I didn’t have. And, of course, Pride 
and Gluttony. Gluttony is the only really 
fun one, except for the after-effects, but I 
do know where the best desserts are in 
Los Angeles. The only one I didn’t en- 
counter was Sloth—Sloth isn’t terribly 
active in our industry although some of 
my friends think that a little sloth might 
do me good. 


Hollywood and Feminism 


As I began to be more active in the 
industry, I became interested in what I 
could do to help the way that women were 
portrayed in the media. Most of the time 
they were limited, sometimes they were 
degraded. I decided I'd like to do some- 
thing about that. When I left theater and 
entered the film industry, this was one of 
the motivators. It wasn’t an easy task 
since there needed to be some kind of a 
platform. During the 1980s, I helped 
Women in Film create an award for the 
positive depiction of women in the media 
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called the Luminas Award. Unfortunately, 
it only lasted one year, which was a big 
disappointment to me. I then wrote a 
chapter on stereotyping in Creating Un- 
forgettable Female Characters and began 
to incorporate many of these ideas into my 
consulting and seminars. 

These seminars showed that ethnic 
women and older women do sell and 
can make money. I began to do semi- 
nars on the Female Hero, recognizing 
that female heroes are less apt to blow 
things up in order to resolve an issue, 
and looking at the heroic journey for 
women. I attended the United Nations 
Beijing Women’s Conference in China 
in 1995, which marginally upped my 
social conscience. I began to think 
about what I could do for my female 
colleagues, particularly other screen- 
writing teachers. I realized that I was 
the only woman from Hollywood con- 
sistently doing seminars abroad. In 
1996, I counted the number of my male 
colleagues who were giving seminars 
abroad, and found there were about 
eight. I decided to see what I could do 
to balance this, by giving the names of 


my female colleagues to the people I had 
worked for in Europe. It took two years, 
but two years later, there were eight 
women that had taught internationally. 

Through this work, finally, I began 
to develop a social conscience. And I 
began to see how this work in feminist 
theology led back to my work in story- 
telling. Feminist theology recognizes 
that our stories are important—each of 
us has stories of struggle and liberation 
and transformation—and when we share 
our stories, we potentially can further 
transform ourselves and others. When 
we tell stories, we are potentially doing a 
holy and sacred act. We are working in 
the service of truth. We are revealing 
meaning in our lives. 

In A Room with a View, Mr. Emer- 
son talks about this search, recognizing 
that his son is searching for meaning. He 
says to Lucy Honeychurch, “Tell my boy 
that behind the everlasting why is a yes 
and a yes and a yes!” 

We, too, seek meaning in our work. 
What is drama really about? It’s about 
the seeking for integrity. It’s about in- 
volvement in life, illuminating the hu- 


The Crater’s Eye 


Experiencing 
James Turrell’s Art 


by Julie Ralls 
Inland Valley (CA) MM 


fter a recent storm, cloud formations 
in my area are particularly amazing. I 
occasionally take a few minutes outdoors 
to appreciate the profound simplicity, 
beauty and fluidity of a constantly chang- 
ing cloudy sky. Add a sunset and the color 
changes are a daily masterpiece of Nature. 
Each brief moment where I am really 
paying attention to the sky also takes me 
back to the last two years’ visits to the Ro- 
den Crater Project, the work of James Tur- 
rell, a member of the Fellowship of Quak- 
ers in the Arts (FQA). For two years in a 
row now, Friends have been invited to 
Flagstaff, Arizona, to visit Turrell’s studio 
and landworks project. We gather also to 
meet with each other, share our own artistic 
interests, show how being Quaker influ- 
ences what we do and how art is connected 
to our spirituality. 
In late June 1999 about 20 people 


from across the US gathered in Flagstaff 
for a loosely organized meeting of the 
West Coast FQA. Prior to my first visit I 
had envisioned Arizona as hot dry desert, 
with cactus and animal skeletons, but 
Flagstaff has more of a mountain feel. It’s 
a small college town, packed with trees, 
touristy boutiques and a wide variety of 
restaurants. 

The meetinghouse in Flagstaff is rela- 
tively small, so a room was rented at a 
local hotel, which provided a TV and 
slide projector so that those who had 
brought slides of their work could share 
them. We met Friday night and had a 
Show and Tell somewhat along the lines 
of worship sharing, which continued on 
Saturday morning after a low-key yoga 
session. 

In the background we could hear a 
light rain shower start the morning. I_ wor- 
ried that the rain would ruin that day’s 
barbecue, but it actually just refreshed 
everything. 

From the downtown area we caravan- 
ned out to the Turrell Ranch, an easy 20 
minutes outside of Flagstaff. There we 


man condition. It’s about the passion 
for justice. It’s about the expression of 
our identity and our goodness and our 
concerns and our struggles. It’s about 
learning compassion. It’s about our 
yearnings and our dreams. It’s about 
our hopes and our visions. It’s about. 
the journey toward Goodness, through 
the conflict and the struggle and the 
problems and the resistances—and the 
movement toward resolution. 

So this award is a testament to 
the struggles and our visions of all of 
us who try to be a light to the enter- 
tainment industry, and to that which 
keeps us going, because we believe in 
the importance and transforming pos- 
sibilities of story telling. We believe in 
the possibility of role modeling 
through Characters. We believe that 
we can be touched and changed and 
transformed by film. We_ believe, 
above all things, in hope. 

Why do we do this? Because we 
know that beside all these difficult 
Why’s, there is a Yes, and a Yes, and 
the Everlasting Yes that lights our 
way. O 


ES ; Sista a) @ 
Photo of Turrell © Robert Baldridge/ 
Art@work.tc, a member of Stamford- 
Greenwich (CT) MM. As a photographer he 
has worked in over twenty countries docu- 
menting artists at work and humanitarian 
concerns. His current project looks at the 
relationship of spirituality and the arts. 

Julie Ralls is a member of Inland Valley 
MM. A family physician, her art interests 
center around yoga, aikido, ethnic dances 
and henna tattooing. | 
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were greeted by James Turrell, several 
members of his family and of the local 
meeting, and others involved in the Arts 
and the Crater projects. We had a huge 
barbecue with freshly prepared organic 
meats, vegetarian options, beer, wine, 
soda, all the hospitality you could imag- 
ine. Several of us got to go horseback rid- 
ing around the perimeter of the Ranch. 
Turrell’s daughter and friends provided 
music, including an acoustic guitar, harp, 
and singing. 

From there we headed out to the Ro- 
den Crater site, a 45-minute drive partly 
on unpaved roads. From my city slicker 
perspective I wondered how many people 
in the future would make this long trek. 

I’m used to Disneyland, the beach 
and major concert centers being less than 
an hour’s drive. But people come from all 
over the world to see this part of the US 
and the many natural wonders around the 
Grand Canyon; surely the Crater will draw 
a lot of interest. 

I cannot give you much detail about 
the Crater project here. Briefly I would 
describe it as a modern pyramid or a 
Quaker cathedral, perhaps a Quaker 
equivalent to the Sistine Chapel. It is es- 
sentially a series of spaces built into an 
existing extinct volcano. 

The road took us to the top of the cra- 
ter and we walked on down through a tun- 
nel/hallway into the central chamber. At 
the Crater’s Eye is a circular room with a 
plain bench built into the wall on the pe- 
riphery. The roof is open in the center, the 
design drawing the participant to focus on 
the constantly changing sky. I find Tur- 
rell’s skyspaces profound and powerful. 
Here you are with the sky. It appeals to a 
very modern scientific mind, yet there is 
also a sense of the ancient, mystical and 
primitive. I’d like to claim it as “Quaker” 
but no one group can really own this. 

After hors d’oeuvres brought from 
the ranch, our host let us loose to wander 
the project, which was still under con- 
struction with scaffolding and debris here 
and there. I spent some time in the Cra- 
ter’s Eye, then walked through an addi- 
tional tunnel to a second chamber near 
completion. There, members of the group 
wandered in and out, “playing with the 
cool accoustics,’ as Friend Jennifer 
Morgan wrote: “You can whisper mes- 
sages to the person on the other side 
(profound things like ‘Can you hear me?’) 
and make cool noise with the reverb in the 
center of the dome. Greg, Julie, Lane and 


I were able to form a nice choir sound, 
although none of us have outstanding 
voices. I felt like I had ten times the voice 
I have in the shower, and was ready to 
take Mahalia Jackson on. Imagine what 
Mahalia Jackson would have sounded 
like.” 

Ken Dunn brought a drum and others 
managed to use various construction 
leftovers as additional percussion instru- 
ments. We became the guests that would 
not leave. The sun set and eventually we 
all found our way back to our cars and to 
Flagstaff. We returned the next day and 
had a full meeting for worship at the cra- 
ten 

We all felt very fortunate to be guests 
of James Turrell and see the Crater proj- 
ect as it is evolving. We hope to come 
back again someday. . 


Notes on the Show and Tell in Flagstaff 
(also by Julie Ralls) 


Lane Clark from Santa Barbara meet- 
ing brought slides of his oils filled with 
energetic, primitive dancing images and 
colors. Nancy Lynch, also of Santa Bar- 
bara, shared pastel landscapes. Rosalie 
Grafe, from Portland, Oregon, shared her 
ink drawings, hand-bound books and 
handspun shawls of silk and arctic musk 
ox down. Photographer Robert Baldridge 
and his student Sarah Freedman, from far- 
off Connecticut, shared mostly black and 
white photographs. Robert focuses on 
photographing portraits, particularly of 
people in action and social activism. 
Memorable was a shot of a Korean wed- 
ding couple in their ornate colorful robes 
out for wedding photos in a brilliantly 
green Irish field. The next day the pair 
brought photographs of the town, cars 
and lights of local Sedona shot in the wee 
hours after our meeting. Ken Dunn from 
Inland Valley meeting surprised me with 
his versatility. He teaches young children 
and clearly is not confined by standard 
ideas or the traditional media of Fine 
Arts. He had clay works, papier-maché, 
and photos of a pit in his backyard origi- 


nally dug by a friend as a suicidal burial — 


gesture but now used as an acoustic play- 
ground. (Ken talked the friend into 
rehab.) He also makes and designs musi- 
cal instruments. 

A latecomer to the group was one 
Adrienne, whom I would describe as a 
minimalist watercolorist. Her works had a 
Zen calligraphy feel and she described 
herself as trying to see how little she 


could put on paper yet still have an image 
with depth, substance and meaning. Three 
strokes bringing out the simple beauty of 
black against white, the significance of a 
slight curve. 

Becky Schroeder from Tempe meeting 
had incredibly detailed circular Mandala made 
with gouache (an opaque water color), also a 
picture of her pottery and quilt wall art. 

Gary Sandman traveled from New 
York with an abundance of information 
about the long history of Quakers’ dis- 
comfort with a type of human expression 
often considered frivolous and unspiritual. 
We see a growing appreciation among 
Friends that Art can express the deepest 
sense of the subconscious, spiritual mind; 
we are hopeful that Art will have a more 
respected presence in our Society. I think 
we all wished we had more time for such 
intimate sharing, but it must wait for an- 
other year. O 


JAMES TURRELL is a member of Flagstaff 


(AZ ) MM. He grew up in Villa St MM in 
Pasadena CA, which was part of Iowa 
Yearly Meeting (Conservative). 

“T’ve been working with light all my 
life,”. he told me over the phone a few 
years ago. “My work has no images.” 

He adds that what he does “is looked 
on today as modern, but it goes back to 
the Celts and the Egyptians.” 

Turrell’s installations exploring the 
interplay of light and space were the sub- 
ject of “James Turrell: Spirit and Light,” 
an article by FQA member May Mansoor 
Munn in Friends Journal, March 1999. 

On the East Coast, Turrell has instal- 
lations in the Mattress Factory in Pitts- 
burgh and PS 1 in Long Island City, NY. 
Many books on Turrell’s work are avail- 
able in libraries. As of this writing only 
one is in print; two others are due in early 
2001. 

Roden Crater is discussed in Suzi Ga- 
blik’s book The Reenchantment of Art 
(Thames and Hudson, 1991) p 82-5. You 
can visit the Roden Crater website at 
http://www.rodencrater.org.—Esther 
Greenleaf Murer, Philadelphia, PA. 

See also “Quakers and the Arts His- 
torical Source book’? http://home.att.net/ 
~quakart. 


Julie Rall’s article was reprinted with permis- 
sion from Types and Shadows, the publication of 
Fellowship of Quakers in the Arts. For more infor- 
mation, contact FQA at Dept. FB, PO Box 58565, 
Philadelphia, PA 19102. E-mail: fqa@quaker.org. 
Web: http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html 
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American Friends (ie. 

Service Committee: # 

A Board Member's 
Perspective 


By Richard Lewis 
Salem Meeting 


Philadelphia, PA, Nov 3-4, 2000: The 
annual meeting of the Corporation was a 
joyous and inspirational occasion—an 
opportunity to learn about the world- 
wide work of the AFSC, to visit and 
share with Friends from all across the 
nation. The Corporation is legally re- 
sponsible for the overall direction of the 
AFSC: it approves Board and Corpora- 
tion members, approves members of the 
Standing Committee to Name the Nomi- 
nating Committee and approves any 
changes in the Articles of Incorporation. 
The real “meat” of the meetings, how- 
ever, is learning about the work of the 
AFSC and the issues it deals with. 

The AFSC Corporation consists of 
60-90 Yearly Meeting appointees and 
60-90 at-large members appointed by the 
AFSC Board. Present membership is 145 
persons. All must be members of the So- 
ciety of Friends. Corporation members 
may bring concerns to the annual ses- 
sion, where they will receive serious con- 
sideration. An example is the concern 
brought by North Carolina Yearly Meet- 
ing (Friends United Meeting) about per- 
sonnel policies and the behavior of cer- 
tain staff in NC, which resulted in 
changes. 

Business is interspersed with wor- 
ship, mostly unprogrammed, but Satur- 
day morning worship is the responsi- 
bility of programmed Friends and is 
usually a good example of what a pro- 
grammed service can be at its best. 

In 1994 each member of the Board 
agreed to raise $1000 per year for AFSC. 
This has not been achieved, but more of 
us need to talk enthusiastically to poten- 
tial donors. Don Gann said he raised 
over $1.5 million over lunch one day. 

There were reports on the AFSC 
work in Africa and in Indonesia. 
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THE AFSC—FRIENDS 
RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


Stan Banker reported that Indianapolis 
Friends Church of Western Yearly Meet- 
ing hosted an AFSC Board meeting earlier 
this year. Several Indianapolis Friends 
mentioned how good it was to get to know 
the people in AFSC and to be reminded of 
the spiritual basis of AFSC’s work. 


AFSC—QUAKER EDUCATION 
RELATIONSHIPS 


Doug Bennett and Susan Gunn reported 
on the twelve Quaker International Affairs 
Representatives working in various parts 
of the world. International workers in Ge- 
neva and the QIAR [Quaker International 
Affairs Representative] in South Africa 
keep in close touch with one another. 
Speaking of the quite preliminary, 
groundbreaking, nature of the work, he 
said that the QIARs “are building scaf- 
folds to help build the foundations for 
building peace.” QIARs attempt to get 
people at the grass-roots level involved in 
the decision-making process—to gain 
some measure of control over their own 
lives. AFSC is also seeking closer coop- 
eration with the twelve other Friends 
Service Committees around the world 
and, to get the information from the 
QIARs more widely disseminated. AFSC 
is encouraging Quaker colleges to make 
use of the knowledge gathered by QIARs 
and also use their knowledge and re- 
sources to support the work of the 
QIARs—a mutually beneficial relation- 
ship. 

Doug Bennett, President of Earlham 
College and formerly on the staff of the 
AFSC Community Relations program, 
reported that in January 2000, Earlham 
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Photo by Terry Foss 


hosted about 50 international service 
people from around the world, engaging 
them in discussions with those in Earl- 
ham’s conflict resolution, academic and 
service organizations. In addition to 
panel discussions, plenty of time was al- 
lowed for informal communication with 
one another. He mentioned that QIARs 
and Quaker educators are “on the same 
page” on education in the college and in 
the wider world. Earlham is becoming 
more international in its curriculum and 
in its student body. Education is becom- 


ing more experiential and more practical, 


emphasizing Friends’ values and an inter- 
disciplinary approach. 

He suggested that Earlham could 
bring AFSC staff to Earlham, using them 
in teaching and also giving them the op- 
portunity to learn, while Earlham faculty 
could have sabbaticals as QIARs or other 
international experts. Study circles in- 
volving AFSC staff, Earlham faculty and 
students could give perspectives on the 
world not found in the media. 

From the floor Mary Agnes Medrud 
(a Japanese-American Friend from Colo- 
rado) suggested that such a program 
should be expanded to include African 
American, Asian American, and other 
community groups. 

Doug Bennett mentioned that there 
are many Palestinian students, graduates 
of Ramallah Friends School, at Earlham 
and many moving messages in meeting 
for worship have come from them. AFSC 
Middle East staff could help deepen eve- 
ryone’s understanding of the peace and 
justice issues that are relevant to these 
messages. At Guilford College, Palestin- 
ian and Israeli students have talked with 
each other and to the community and 
small-group discussions have involved 
100+ people. It would also be good, he 


said, to expose young people from poor 
communities to Earlham and other col- 
leges. Students are looking for a faith-based 
pattern for activism. Study groups have 
jointly composed letters to the editor. 


GLOBAL Economic RESTRUCTURING: WHAT 
LEADINGS HAVE WE? 


Mike Yarrow of University Meeting in 
Seattle said the global economy is a 
daunting subject, but one we need to be 
engaged in because it involves our re- 
ligious values, viz.: 


1. Economic systems are made by 
humans and are manipulable by hu- 
mans. 


2. People are precious and are in- 
spired by the Light. 

3. Economics should promote life 
and help people to be good. 


4. Mike is more optimistic about 
capitalism than to believe that it 
must promote environmental deg- 
radation, inequality, etc. 


Mike outlined the problems of 
the global economy: currency specu- 
lation aided by the speed of comput- 
ers; cheap oil increasing environ- 
mental deterioration; increasing ine- 
quality. Regarding inequality, the 
three top wealth owners at Microsoft 
control more wealth than 43 nations 
with 600 million people. Epidemiolo- 
gists find that inequality kills—we are 
no longer in the same boat; this causes 
stress which affects all of us. In poor 
nations, food costs have risen about 
25% over the past 10 years. 

Why are we increasing military ex- 
penditures at a time when threats are 
decreasing? The purpose of the military 
is to preserve our economy and spread 
our culture, and to do this a certain 
amount of killing will be necessary, 
says former President Bush’s military 
advisor. 

What should Quakers do? We try to 
live lightly on the earth. Our colleges have 
“no sweat” campaigns against NIKE. 


Should we also point out what the system 


is doing to the world and its people? 
There is a global network developing in 
response and opposition to the global eco- 
nomic system. AFSC has joined the 


Hemispheric Alliance for Responsible 


Trade. A basic principle is that each coun- 
try should have food security. 
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INTRODUCTION OF MARY ELLEN McNish, 
New GENERAL SECRETARY 


Jean Lester of Orange Grove Meeting in 
Pasadena spoke of the long and painstaking 
search process for a new General Secre- 
tary, to follow Kara Newell and the interim 
service of Don Reeves. 

Mary Ellen McNish said that it was 
“an incredible gift” to be offered this op- 
portunity. She then went on to tell some- 
thing of her background. Although this is 
her first position with AFSC-she has been 
active in other Friends work, e.g. fund- 
raising for FGC—she feels that her life up 
to now has been preparation for this. She 
began her career thirty years ago as a high 
school teacher, moved to Head Start, then 
to community empowerment activities. 


oe 


Bob Edgar and Mary Ellen McNish—Photo by Terry Foss 


Subsequently, she worked with the YWCA 
in programs focused on eliminating racism, 
then to Planned Parenthood, where she 
learned politics and “grace under fire.” In 
response to attacks on Planned Parenthood, 
she organized a silent vigil and through this 
experience gained a new appreciation for 
the value of silence. She mentioned that 
good preparation for AFSC was that all the 
organizations she has worked for didn’t 
have enough money. From Planned Parent- 
hood she moved to Cornell University 
Medical School as a fund raiser, where she 
felt like “a fish out of water.” The very day 
she resigned from Cornell, she heard of 
Kara Newell’s retirement. 

She has also been active “in the 
street”: Equal Rights Amendment, Anti- 
Nuclear protests. She had little background 
in AFSC. In deciding to be considered for 
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the position, she consulted people she 
knew who had AFSC experience. One 
event during the recruiting process that 
she thought must be unique with AFSC 
was the dinner for the search committee 
and the final three candidates. She didn’t 
know much of AFSC programs, but was 
impressed when she toured the regions 
and Haiti. She had a strong impression 
that AFSC staff and committees are “led 
to their work.” She feels that the work 
being done now is more complex and 
more important than that done at the time 
of AFSC’s formation in 1917. 

Mary Ellen plans to visit yearly 
meetings to listen and to explain the faith 
basis of AFSC work. She asks for our 
prayers. She mentioned that in Haiti she 
saw terrible poverty but also people who 
were working to relieve it with love and 
good humor. She is meeting with all de- 
partments where she senses a hunger to 
work more closely together, “to see what 
love can do.” As part of this process, the 
Board will have “visioning retreats” in 
the regions, to develop a collective vision 
that will integrate our work, tell our story 
in a compelling way, and assist in raising 
the funds to support the work. 


THE MIDDLE EASTERN SITUATION 


Painful to witness. AFSC’s basic 
principles are: sovereign territories, hu- 
man rights, equitable access to resources, 
mutual recognition of the sufferings of 
each side, reduction of arms. 

Lillian Peters reported that she was 
in Gaza in 1993 at the time of the famous 
handshake between Yassir Arafat and 
Itzak Rabin, which signaled at least mu- 
tual recognition and the beginning of 
communication. At that time half of the 
people protested because they didn’t trust 
the US and felt that Palestine would be 
too limited by the agreements. Since that 
time, Rabin was assassinated, Jewish set- 
tlements in the occupied territories have 
continued to expand, there are still many 
checkpoints through which Palestinians 
must pass and Israel continues to control 
the borders and shut them off at will. 
There has been corruption in the Palestin- 
ian Authority and Arafat has lost respect. 

Agreements have not been observed; 
Israeli occupation continues and many 
Palestinians continue to threaten Israel’s 
existence. Clinton’s pressure on Arafat 
has not been helpful. Both Barak and 
Arafat have gone about as far as their 


constituents will let them go. To achieve 
peace, the occupation would have to end, 
Jewish settlements in the occupied areas 
would have to go, Palestinians would 
have to have access to water and have 
the right to return to their original prop- 
erty or to be compensated for its loss. 
East Jerusalem would have to be recog- 
nized as the capital of Palestine. If the 
Israelis can feel secure, they would be 
more willing to share. As it is now, Israel 
violates international law. 

On the other hand, if the PLO makes 
a unilateral declaration of statehood, Is- 
rael would probably annex the settle- 
ments and to protect them would have to 
escalate the repression of the Palestini- 
ans. The basic requirement for peace is 
that each must accept the other’s exis- 
tence and share the land. 

Kathy Bergen reported that AFSC 


has set up an emergency Middle East 
Relief Fund for food, reconstruction and 
rebuilding. AFSC, she says, is the only 
NGO [non-governmental organization) 
that has staff working on and in the re- 
gion and other NGOs are relying on 
AFSC for information and planning. 


The Board Annual Public Meeting 


The speaker was Robert Edgar, minister, 
former Congressman, and head of the Na- 
tional Council of Churches. He began his 
talk by outlining some of the great changes 
that have occurred within the lifetimes of 
most of the people in the room. 

He said that Communism was to res- 
cue the poor, but failed, but we haven’t 
done much either. As Christians we have 
the basis for making a critique of capital- 
ism and for proposing its amelioration. 
Debt forgiveness for poor nations is a 


good first step in this process. 

We need to ask forgiveness for our 
abuse of the earth. Trends come from the 
bottom and fads from the top. Civil rights 
and environmental action came from the 
grass roots, as did the tearing down of the 
Berlin Wall and the overthrow of Ferdi-— 
nand Marcos by giving flowers and peace 
symbols to tank crews in the Philippines. 
Nobody predicted those events. He con- 
cluded his talk by responding to questions 
and challenged us to be “intellectual mu- 
tants”: 

Q: How can we make the leap from com- 
petition to cooperation? 

A: Each of us can change our bit of the 
earth and love one another. We need peo- 
ple who can dare to be intellectual mutants. 
It’s easy to be a pessimist—all you have to 
do is go home and wait for the sky to fall! 
It is better to view every aspect through 
eyes of love. O 


Friends and the Mentally III 


HISTORY OF MEETINGS AND 
THE MENTALLY ILL (M&MI) 
SUBCOMMITTEE OF PYM-M&O 


by Pat Williams 
Former Clerk of M&MI 


hen our son, David Christopher 

Williams, committed suicide in 
February, 1981, I realized our Friends 
Meeting had not understood how to relate 
to a 33-year-old man with mental illness, 
or help him feel connected, all the way 
from age seventeen when he was first di- 
agnosed with schizophrenia. Our family 
was agonizing all those sixteen years. We 
kept hoping he would get better. He had a 
mild case of mental illness. He was very 
shy and was in denial. He would not take 
anti-psychotic medication. 

Once when our family was sharing a 
pot-luck at a Quaker home, I heard my 
son say to a girl his age who had MS, 
“Quakers don’t know how to help.” Only 
one family in our Meeting understood and 
tried to help. They had faced this tragedy 
through their siblings. Even when I wrote 
notes asking for help, Friends did not re- 
spond. They felt helpless. It was a sad 
learning experience for us and for the 
monthly meeting. 
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We attended PYM with 
David and his two siblings, 
Kathy and Andy, when PYM 
was held in the late ’70s at 
Saint Mary’s College in Mor- 
aga, CA. Our family went 
subsequently to many PYMs 
at Chico, Laverne, La Honda 
and the Walker Ranch. I felt 
that all the Friends meetings 
and worship groups needed to 
learn more about mental ill- 
ness and how to help people suffering 
with this neurobiological problem and 
their families. So I asked our meeting 
clerk how to get help from PYM. He ad- 
vised us to bring the concern to our next 
monthly meeting, which I did. They sup- 
ported the idea and asked Elizabeth 
Gustafson (Boardman) and me to write a 
minute to take to the next College Park 
Quarterly Meeting. They also liked the 
idea, so the request went on to the PYM 
M&O Committee. 

PYM supported the idea of provid- 
ing an opportunity to learn more about 
mental illness, how to help an ill person 
and their family, and what to do when a 
meeting was being disturbed by someone 
with mental illness. Jane Peers was asked 
to be the clerk and strongly suggested the 
subcommittee of PYM-M&O be called 


Andy, Bill, Kathy, Pat and David —Family photo 


the Meetings and the Mentally Ill. The 
new subcommittee of M&O was encour- 
aged to have an interest group and we 
started a sharing group in the evening. We 
also provided a display table and a read- 
ing room with books on mental illness. 
Jane Peers, Hermione Baker, Mimi 
Weegrzyn and I were a good team who be- 
lieved in the need to share, and learn and 
teach together. We wanted Friends to be 
understanding and knowledgeable about 
mental illness. I remember speaking to the 
whole PYM group one year and asked us 
all to do everything we possibly could to 
avert another suicide in our meetings. For 
many years most people had dared to 
speak only of “mental health.” It was very 
exciting to be speaking confidently about 
mental illness from our own experience. 
For seventeen years from 1981 to 1997, 
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our M&MI subcommittee met at PYM in 
Chico, Laverne, La Honda, Walker 
Ranch and back to Chico. We felt the 
M&MI subcommittee was a very special 
and helpful subcommittee of PYM- 
M&O. 

Jane Peers served as clerk from 
1981 to 1988, Hermione Baker served 
from 1988 to 1989 (Hermione died in 
1989), and then I served from 1990 to 
1997. Our basic program consisted of 
three evening sharing sessions, an inter- 
est group in the afternoon, our display 
table and good books on mental illness 
through the PYM library. Jane invited us 
to her home several months before the 
PYM meetings so that the most inter- 
ested M&MI committee members could 
talk over the plan of activities for the 
following PYM Meeting. 

Each year we added a new 
idea or two. One year it was the 
blue Mental Illness Handbooks in 
which we put helpful articles each 
year to give to each monthly 
meeting, another was a petition to 
the state legislature. Another year 
we emphasized the idea of help- 
ing ill members or attendees 
through a monthly meeting clear- 
ness committee. Another was that 
each monthly meeting would get a 
list of the phone and address of 
the Mental Health Services in 
their county and other helpful re- 
sources and make them available 
to the meeting. 

In Jane’s September 1983 
Annual Letter to PYM from the 
M&MI-PYM subcommittee she 
listed our committee members as 
follows: Hermione Baker, Ellen 
Lyon, Jane Peers, Ruth Roberts, Grace 
Valentine, Mary Wegrzyn (Mimi), and 
Pat Williams. Soon after this Marion 
Given and Sue Brune became quite ac- 
tive. 

When I became clerk in 1990, I 
worked hard on the idea of the blue 
Mental Illness Handbooks, and the idea 
of developing a liaison to each monthly 
meeting so we could be more connected. 
At this time an “angel” gave our M&MI 
subcommittee $600 to use as we felt was 
best. We discussed it for a long time and 
then decided we would buy good books 
on mental illness and mental health. 
Then I had five lovely wooden boxes 
built by a friend and we placed seven 
books in each box. We explained to the 


meetings and attendees that they could 
borrow a box of books for one year and 
return it at our next PYM. This worked 
very well for six years. 

During the 1997 PYM at Chico the 
M&O committee decided there were too 
many subcommittees under the wing of 
M&O-PYM. The next day a member of 
the M&O-PYM spoke to me and said 
our M&MI subcommittee was no longer. 
I was utterly flabbergasted and could 
barely believe what had been said. I 
didn’t know what to do. So I just contin- 
ued to function in a less active way, but 
kept going with the “rotating book 
boxes,” the sharing groups, and the dis- 
play table including literature from the 
National Alliance for Mentally III. 

That year Sue Brune developed an 
outstanding blue Hand Book of Mental 


New Subcommittee on Mental Health and Mental Illness: (left to 
right) Diana Lockhart, Chuck Freidel, Cal Edinger, Dorothy Calli- 


son, Ellie Foster, Pat Williams 


IlIness which was distributed to all 34 
monthly meetings and fifteen worship 
groups. PYM began to meet in 1998 at 
Mount Madonna Center near Salinas and 
has for the past three years. A new idea 
was put in place by PYM-M&O called 
“affinity groups.” Ellie Foster did a good 
job facilitating the Mental Illness affinity 
group. This may work well for some 
groups but it is not structured enough to 
cover mental illness. Nevertheless, our 
M&MI group continued to function. 

In July 1999 the clerk of M&O- 
PYM, Marilee Eusibio, sent out a letter 
asking meetings to discuss the topic of 
mental illness. Four queries were sug- 
gested. Then this past year at PYM 2000 
our M&MI group decided to invite a 


new active member to ask M&O-PYM if 
they would reinstate the M&MI subcom- 
mittee. To our joy and delight they did 
reinstate the M&MI subcommittee and it 
will now flower with new needed ideas 
and energy! 

Our second son, Andrew Duane 
Williams, came down with  schizo- 
affective disorder in 1968, at age seven- 
teen, just three years after David. He had 
a much worse case than David but was 
born with a stronger social ability. So al- 
though he was hospitalized eighteen 
times, mostly voluntarily, he got lots of 
attention, counseling and medication. 
(David avoided the hospital and medica- 
tion and psychiatrists.) After nine months 
in Napa State Hospital where he received 
the right medication, Andy was sent to 
San Mateo County because they had a 
half-way house with a bed. Yolo County 
had nothing in residential care. 
Fourteen years later he returned to 
Yolo County because his wife of 
five years was running around. He 
was feeling suicidal. Bill and I 
had just started a residential care 
home for mentally ill adults, Pine 
Tree Gardens. We urged him to 
come try it! He loved it! 

He also loved going to 
Davis Meeting. He was a blessing 
to our meeting and all its mem- 
bers and attendees and to PYM. 
_ He was a very loving person and 
seriously wanted Peace on Earth. 
“ He never missed a meeting. He 

always attended the M&MI shar- 

ing groups at PYM and helped 

people with his message, and just 

by being open about his illness 

and being friendly. Our Friends 
Meeting learned about mental illness from 
Andy as well as from our M&MI efforts 
at PYM. He was hugged a lot, talked with, 
laughed with and accepted well by our 
members. He had an ongoing clearness 
committee of wonderful, caring Friends. 
He played the guitar for Christmas carols 
at meeting for worship the December be- 
fore he died of pneumonia and bronchitis 
on February 5th, 1998. He was 48 years 
old. 

Bill and I are very proud of our Davis 
Friends Meeting. They grew so sensitive 
and caring about people with mental ill- 
ness and other problems. They took beau- 
tiful care of Andy and helped him become 
a happier person. And they continue to 
help each other as they see the need. O 
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Myrrh's World 


With your tax dollars, 
a Gated Community 
for the urban poor 


MYR 80 


Art work by Trudy 


Myrrh Reagan 
Palo Alto Meeting 


Affordable Housing 
for the Already-Deaf | 
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They Considered Him No Good 


I wonder why I’m hanging here like this! 
Why is stealing money for my family’s food so bad? 
I’ve always tried to be a good lover and father—and to 


Reflections anc-Ryavers 


My Debt give my children more love than I ever had. 
I am gringa—una gringa vieja—an old Caucasian woman. When I was in that terrible accident 
I am weak, susceptible to disease, sometimes in pain—but I am not dying. that completely broke my right forearm, 
I lost the ability to work and earn money 
She is Latina, young and strong. There is nothing in her eyes or demeanor —I never meant anyone that kind of harm. 
to show the struggle her life has been. She smiles and sings while she is 
scrubbing the shower and cleaning the toilet. We talk about her mother, My arm is hurting horribly now. ... 
her children and her sisters. Not about her husband, if she has one. To me, That man hanging there at my side— 
she is loving, willing, and dependable. How does someone as fragile as he is stand this torture? 


They say he thinks he was born to see this world purified. 


I go to the hospital. I have a bacterial blood infection. 
What strange sayings he utters as he hangs there. 


There she is again! Her name is Maria—Tita—Esperanza—Conchita No wonder both of us law-breakers beside him 

She supports me as we work our way to the bathroom, sneer at him and tell him to save himself—and us... 
pulling the IV machine in our wake. But ridicule may be Despair’s pseudonym. 

She rubs my back, 

but must hurry to her next patient at the sound of the buzzer. Perhaps this King of the Jews isn’t really a bad sort 
In the middle of the night she flicks on the soft light —awfully deluded and naive, though. 

and whispers as she helps me. He didn’t realize what he was getting himself infor... 


I’m going to say my piece—and tell him so... 
She smooths the covers, removes my slippers, and smiles “Good Night.” 


My doctor helps me heal. He knows how to make me well. I turn to him—and do you know what happens? 

I go home, grateful for the many kindnesses of the people I have met. His gaze is already on me—and the universe stands still. 

But, in my heart, most grateful to the young Latina. Those eyes! I sense that he cares what happens to me— 

She has no idea how beautiful she is. He cares more than anyone ever has, or ever will. 
—Margaret F. Mints —By Dorothy Zahner, Phoenix 


Extending Forgiveness A Psalm of Lament 
Where are you, God, when we gather to worship you? You have promised that when two 
or three are gathered in your name, you will be among us. 
Why, then, are we still so little aware of your presence? 


Can I extend my forgiveness 
to those sworn to protect me 


with billy clubs 4 : 
riot gear There have been times past when your Spirit has flowed through our assembly like a 
mighty wind, sweeping us together in its passing; 
Site ae hen the fire of your love has burned in our h d warmed 
sanctioned brutality when the fire of your love has burned in our hearts and warme 
sharpshooter rifles us and energized us to go forth 


and let our lives speak our witness for you. 
Come to us again, O God, and dwell in our midst. 
Make your presence felt by us as we wait expectantly for you to fulfill your promise. 
Enter the hearts of those who seek you here. 
Speak to us in our depths, that we may recognize your voice 
amidst the clamoring of so many other voices. 
Give us words to share with one another our love and commitment to you. 
In our pain at your silence, we are still trusting in you, God, 
and we continue to wait in faith to hear your voice. 


prison lockdowns 
lethal injections 
covert operations 
“low intensity” warfare 
first strike attacks 
Patriot missiles 
tank-piercing projectiles 
nuclear weapons 
anthrax and all 
the potential of genetic research? 
Can I extend my forgiveness 
to those I pay handsomely 
to be paranoid? 


—by Eve Forrest 


—By Trudy Myrrh Reagan 
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Faith Into Action 


The 2000 FCNL Annual 
Meeting 


by Jay Penniman 
Salem Meeting 


pr Americans grappled with the real- 
ity that our system of voting has as 
many problems as some developing na- 
tions, the General Committee of the 
Friends Committee on National Legisla- 
tion (FCNL) met in Washington, DC. 
Friends from twenty-six yearly meetings 
and numerous Friends organizations gath- 
ered in worshipful consideration of how to 
direct our staff to proceed as they work 
with the 107" Session of Congress. The 
57" Annual Session of FCNL was four 
days of prayer, thought, spoken ministry, 
fellowship and fun. 

The work to be done was the articula- 
tion of priorities out of our Statement of 
Legislative Policy. The Policy Committee 
of FCNL sent out an open questionnaire 
in the spring to all Friends across the 
country. Meetings and Churches re- 
sponded and the Policy Committee as- 
sessed the expressed leadings. Out of the 
thousands of responses the Committee 
discerned a list of thirteen priorities which 
were sent back to Meetings and Churches 
for further prayerful consideration. From 
the responses, Policy Committee drafted a 
statement of priorities which was pre- 
sented to the General Committee. The ap- 
proximately two hundred and fifty mem- 
bers present considered the draft as a 
whole committee and in small groups of 
ten to fifteen. Policy Committee then re- 
wrote the draft and the whole General 
Committee met in worshipful considera- 
tion two more times to seek God’s guid- 
ance in arriving at a final statement. 

We have many concerns that we 
would like our staff to carry to our Sena- 
tors, Representatives and President. We 
have one full-time and two half-time lob- 
byists and one contract lobbyist on special 


Jay Penniman is a member of Salem 
(Oregon) Friends Meeting. He is an FCNL 
General Committee Representative for North 
Pacific Yearly Meeting and is serving as Clerk 
of the Field Program Committee of FCNL. 
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FCNL priorities 
during the 107th Congress: 


+ Promote arms control and disarmament 
initiatives and oppose the expansion of mili- 
tary alliances 

¢ Promote nonviolent dispute resolution 
and the peaceful prevention of armed con- 
flict and genocide, through the United Na- 
tions and appropriate governmental and 
non-governmental organizations 

¢ Shift budget priorities away from military 
spending and toward providing for human 
needs and a healthy environment at home 
and abroad 

« Address economic, social, and racial 
disparity through such measures as ade- 
quate, comprehensive, and universal health 
care; progressive taxation; affirmative ac- 
tion; educational opportunities; a living 
wage; affordable housing; and assistance for 
and empowerment of the most vulnerable of 
society 

¢ Reform the criminal justice system, em- 
phasizing the principles of restorative justice 
and crime prevention, and eliminate the 
death penalty. 

FCNL will continue Friends’ long- 
standing witness for the rights of con- 
science, and our historic commitments to 
Native American advocacy and to ending 
institutional racism. FCNL also will respond 
to Friends’ concerns about the environment, 
as way opens. 


assignment to address the plethora of our 
concerns. Needless to say, the task of dis- 
cerning how best to allocate our resources 
is formidable. Readers of this article 
should refer to FCNL’s Statement of Leg- 
islative Policy to understand the breadth 
and depth of issues we would like to pres- 
ent to our government. As individuals and 
worshiping fellowships we may ask why 
FCNL is not addressing one concern or 
another. The General Committee is united 
in desire to cover everything in the Policy 
Statement but this will be possible only 
with vastly increased financial support 
from Friends and fellow travelers. 

The statement of Legislative Priori- 
ties for the 107" Congress continues 
FCNL’s traditional leadership role in the 
area of arms control, including nuclear 
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disarmament, and de-alerting of nuclear 
weapons that are currently on a “hair- 
trigger.” We will also work to support and 
strengthen institutions working for non- 
violent conflict resolution. Both domesti- 
cally and internationally we will support 
efforts to decrease the disparity between 
those who have resources and wealth and 
those who are less fortunate. Particular 
emphasis was added this year to work on 
ways to eliminate institutional racism in 
America. FCNL will also, as way opens, 
work to address right relationships with 
the physical environment of planet Earth. 
Our long held care for the rights of Native 
American peoples will continue to be ad- 
dressed by our Native American advocate. 
We will continue to support rights of con- 
science against conscription and war 
taxes. Naturally, staff may work on areas 
addressed in the Statement of Legislative 
Policy when situations arise unexpectedly, 
e.g., armed conflicts. 

Evening programs at this year’s 
FCNL Annual Meeting were informative 
and provocative. Landrum Bolling re- 
turned from Bosnia and came directly to 
Washington to speak with us. He pre- 
sented Friends with challenges about the 
legitimate role of the military and police 
forces. Jim Fine, Jonathan Evans and 
Laureli Kelly presented perspectives on 
the situation in the Middle East. While 
Friends have often stood with the op- 
pressed, we find ourselves standing with 
Jews and Arabs and must find a way to 
open hearts among us all. Perhaps the idea 
of a two-state solution is lost and concen- 
trating on an inclusive society where 
God’s love binds hearts and minds is what 
the future holds. We must find the pot in 
which to melt fear, hatred and greed be- 
fore that day will dawn. 

Bob Edgar, General Secretary of the 
National Council of Churches, spoke for 
the final evening on his organization’s 
new dedication to bringing new life and 
perhaps new organization of an ecumeni- 
cal gathering to address poverty in Amer- 
ica. He spoke of taking the methods of 
FCNL to other faith based organizations 
because he recognizes the spiritually 
grounded effectiveness of our witness. 
The concluding evening activity was a 
show of talent and humor by meeting par- 
ticipants. Song, laughter and story telling 
provided much needed contrast to long 
sessions of policy and philosophy. 

Sunday worship began with song and 
Bible reading led by a pastor. Meeting 


finished with silent worship out of which 
much spoken ministry flowed. We con- 
tinue to strive for respect among Friends. 
We seek to transcend the burdens of lan- 
guage between Christocentric Friends and 
Universalist Friends. Whether we speak of 
Jesus Christ and scriptural teachings or 
the Light Within and continuing revela- 
tion through the experience of God and 
the Gathered Meeting, we are united in 
our mission: We seek a world free of war 
and the threat of war. We seek a society 
with equity and justice for all. We seek a 
community where every person’s poten- 
tial may be fulfilled. We seek an earth re- 
stored 

As if all of the above were not 
enough, the General Committee of FCNL 
is exploring how to proceed with the care 
of the building at 245 2™ Street NE, 
where we have our offices. The building 
has been sold to the FCNL Education 
Fund. This is the body which does not 
lobby, does research and education and is 
tax exempt. The building has reached the 
end of its life span and is literally falling 
down around and on our staff. We are 
overcrowded in the space and the building 
is not accessible to persons with disabili- 
ties. (We worked long and hard to ensure 
that Congress passed a good Americans 
with Disabilities Act and we have an inac- 
cessible building!) There are many hur- 
dles to be crossed but we are certain that 
we must act. An architect has been en- 
gaged, the many governing agencies 
which will have to approve of the work 
are being contacted, and fund raising has 
begun. We live in an historic district and 
our proximity to Federal buildings mean 
that there will be an extensive review and 
approval process. No firm decisions about 
proceeding can occur until we have all 
appropriate approval from _ responsible 
agencies. 

While all of this work proceeds we 
will maintain our witness in Washington, 
FCNL continues to depend upon Friends 
and others who recognize the value of our 
work for program support, i.e. letters, 
phone calls and visits to elected officials. 
Annual Fund contributions continue to be 
essential. Now we will also need financial 
support to rebuild our offices to ensure 
that another generation of Friends has a 
location from which to carry our con- 
cerns, to speak truth to power in our na- 
tion’s capital. 

We were blessed again this year with 
a great group of enthusiastic young adults. 
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Some came from Meetings and 
Churches, some came from Wilmington 
College and others from Haverford Col- 
lege. These people are our hope for the 
future and we recognize the spirit leading 
them among us. We honor the spirit and 
gifts of Laura Wilcox. Laura came from 
Haverford to Annual Session and enthu- 
siastically supported the work of FCNL. 
She considered applying for an FCNL 
intern position following graduation. 
Laura was volunteering in a community 
health facility when she was killed by a 
person with a hand gun this past Decem- 
ber. 

There is much more of the FCNL 
story to tell and there are many who 


QUAKER LOBBYING GROUPS IN 
THE WESTERN UNITED STATES 


Friends Committee on Legislation 
of California (FCL). 926 J Street, 
Room 707, Sacramento, CA 95814- 
2707. 916-443-3734. 


Friends Committee on Washing- 
ton State Public Policy (FCWPP). 
c/o 814 NE 40th St, Seattle, WA 
98105. 206-632-0500. FAX 206- 


wish to share it with you. If your meeting 
or church does not have an FCNL con- 
tact, you can appoint one. Send that per- 
son’s name to FCNL and she/he will re- 
ceive a meeting contact packet. Another 
way to learn more about FCNL is to con- 
tact one of your yearly meeting’s general 
committee representatives. Many repre- 
sentatives will travel to meetings or 
churches to talk about FCNL or they can 
contact staff or others who are willing to 
travel. If you have a computer go to 
FCNL’s web site at www.fcnl.org. There 
you will find information about pro- 
grams and activities with which you can 
participate. O 


632-0976. E-mail: fcwpp@votenet. 
com. Jonathan Brown, Clerk, 3119 E 
Denny Way, Seattle, WA 98122, 206- 
328-5769/FAX 206-470-7117. E- 
mail: jonathanbrown@yahoo.com. 
Web: www.quaker.org/fcwpp. 


Friends Committee on Restorative 
Justice: Contact Information. Tony 
C. Brown and Florence Bye-Brown, 
Co-Clerks. Mail: 613 E 12th Street 
Loveland, Colorado 80537 
USA E-Mail: fcrj @quaker.org 


MAKING A DIFFERENCE 


he week-long summer camps for preteens and teens at Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center make a difference. Staff as well as campers benefit from being together 
in a community based on trust, cooperation, and support. They take away more than 
ideas and activities to share with family and friends. Three camps are planned for 


this summer. 


¢ Quaker Service Camp, Jun 17 - 24, 2001, offers fun through service and recrea- 


tion for Friends going into 8th - 10th grades. 


¢ Quaker Camp, Jul 22 - 29, 2001, is a week full of activities for Friends going into 


5th - 7th grades. 


¢ Quaker Camp Senior Session, Aug 5 - 12, 2001, is organized by the campers 
themselves. Open to 11th graders through early college age. 


Ben Lomond Quaker Center, PO Box 686, Ben Lomond, CA 95005 
Phone: (831) 336-8333 E-mail: mail@quakercenter.org 
Web-site: http://www.quakercenter.org/index.html 


COVER ART IS BY GRETCHEN MCGARIGLE-BUTLER, a member of Claremont (CA) 
Meeting. She writes: “I began experimenting with art in my kitchen in order to bal- 
ance life with toddlers, jobs and responsibilities. Although my work has become pro- 
lific over the years, each project presents new challenges. Beginning impulses are 
easily extinguished unless I listen to the playful, insistent voices.” Gretchen is an 


elementary school special education teacher. 


The cover illustration is from a book of writings called A Gypsy Sings by Debra 
Talbert. For more information about this book, see Debra E. Talbert - Take The Lead 
Consulting, PMB 705, 2029 Verdugo Blvd, Montrose, CA 91020. DTal- 
bert @takethelead.com Phone/Fax 877-816-9501. 
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A History of Friends Meetings 
in the Seattle Area 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
QUARTERLY MEETING 


ivzmzetica Friends settled in the 
Northwest in the late 19th century 
and established Oregon Yearly Meeting in 
1891, under the care of Iowa Yearly 
Meeting. In 1907, a Friends pastor from 
Indiana named Edgar Williams came to 
Seattle, organized a tent revival, and 
opened a storefront church. This led to the 
establishment of Friends Memorial 
Church around 1910 under the care of 
Indiana Yearly Meeting. 

During the 1930s some of the 
younger members of Friends Memorial 
were concerned that Friends had no out- 
reach to students at the University of 
Washington. After three or four years of 
deliberation, the Friends Center was es- 
tablished by Puget Sound Quarterly Meet- 
ing in May, 1937, with the appointment of 
a board, which included Floyd Schmoe 
and Margaret Terrell. The Center hired 
staff and ran programs, including Quaker 
speakers and outreach, a Peace Commit- 
tee, refugee assistance and conscientious 
objector counseling. The founders of 
Friends Center and a few others formed a 
non-pastoral worship group. This was rec- 
ognized as University Preparative Meet- 
ing of Friends Memorial Church of Puget 
Sound Quarterly Meeting of Indiana 
Yearly Meeting, October 30, 1938. 
Monthly Meeting status was approved 
December 1, 1940. Its original member- 
ship consisted of ten Friends, including 
Floyd and Ruth Schmoe, Beatrice Ship- 
ley, Margaret Terrell, and Henrietta Dar- 
ling. Ruth Schmoe was the first clerk. In 
1943, Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting 
approved the proposal that University 
Meeting assume total responsibility for 
the Friends Center Program. 

The Seattle office of the American 
Friends Service Committee grew at the 
same time, with many of the same people. 
The Center housed a number of Japanese- 
American students, so Friends were al- 
ready involved with them and their fami- 
lies. In 1942, right after Pearl Harbor, the 
Seattle AFSC became official, with Floyd 
Schmoe as executive secretary and Arthur 
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Barnett as clerk of the 
executive committee. 
Philadelphia Friends had 
given much support to the 
Friends Center, and then to 
the AFSC office as well. 
Floyd had been active with 
the Seattle Peace Commit- 
tee (part of the Friends Cen- 
ter program) and FOR 
[Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion]. He had done draft 
counseling as well. How- 
ever, the major focus of AFSC in Seattle was 
support to the Japanese Americans after the 
relocation order came. Friends and AFSC were 
all supportive of Gordon Hirabayashi who chal- 
lenged the curfew and relocation of Japanese 
Americans. 

When Puget Sound Quarterly Meeting 
approved union with Oregon Yearly Meet- 
ing in 1944, University Friends Meeting 
did not join, preferring instead to remain 
affiliated with Indiana Yearly Meeting. In 
1947, University Friends Meeting with- 
drew from Indiana Yearly Meeting and be- 
came a member of PYM. 

In 1950, University Friends built a 
new meetinghouse across the street from 
the University of Washington campus. In 
1964, expansion of the University forced a 
move, and the current meetinghouse was 
constructed five blocks away. Over the 
years, University Meeting has nurtured the 
development of several other Meetings, 
including Tacoma, Missoula, Eastside, 
Salmon Bay, and Bellingham. 

University Meeting is one of the larg- 
est meetings in the Pacific Northwest with 
218 members. It houses the office of the 
AFSC and sponsors an internship program 
called QUEST. O 


The section on Pacific Northwest Quar- 


terly was condensed from An Early His- 
tory of University Friends Center (1992) by 
Margaret S. Terrell and edited by Ann Ste- 
ver. It was reprinted from A Western 
Quaker Reader, pp. 98-99. The histories of 
Tacoma and Eastside were drawn from 
material supplied by these Meetings. For 
more historical information, see http:// 
members.aol.com/WestQuakes/ 
PacificNorthwestQuakers.html 
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Group picture at former University Meeting meetinghouse, spring of 
1962, on the visit of the World Peace Pilgrimage. Back: Barbara 
Reynolds, Margaret Coe, Ken Kirpatrick, George Nun, Ruthanna 
and Donna Higley. Front: Floyd Schmoe, two Hiroshima visitors, 
and John Carson. Middle: Elizabeth Gray and Helen Scheiber. 


TACOMA MEETING 


Fre 1950-52, Friends gathered 
informally on Thursday nights for 
some silence and discussion of topics 
of interest to those attending. In 1952, 
this group became a Preparative Meet- 
ing (PM) of the University Friends 
Meeting in Seattle. The PM continued 
to hold Thursday evening meetings 
until 1957. The group began holding 
Sunday meetings at that time, and 
later, in 1957, the Tacoma PM became 
a monthly meeting known as Tacoma 
Friends Meeting. In 1958 the Tacoma 
Meeting adopted articles of incorpora- 
tion in order to permit the Meeting to 
accept a bequest left by one of its 
members, Mrs. Elsa Read. 

During the early years of the Ta- 
coma Friends Meeting a chief concern 
was the survival of the Meeting. 

Many persons attending Meeting 
came from families which were relig- 
iously divided. Parents of members 
attended other churches. Husbands and 
wives did not attend together. Even 
children went to other religious groups 
in some cases. 

In this early period the basic 
membership of Tacoma Friends Meet- 
ing changed so often that it was feared 
the Meeting would not survive. 

To overcome this difficulty, the 
Meeting sought programs and projects 
that helped to unite us. For example, 
four members of Meeting worked over 
a two-year period assisting an occupa- 
tional therapy volunteer program in a 
rest home for the aged. This project 
was Carried out in cooperation with the 
University of Puget Sound. A second 


project was the “Open Housing Campaign” 
promoted to improve housing opportunities 
for minority groups in Tacoma. Also, our 
Meeting participated in peace walks in our 
community, cooperating with such groups 
as the Fellowship of Reconciliation and the 
Hillside Community Church. 

Early in the history of this Meeting at 
one period morning breakfasts were held at 
the home of the Murphy’s once a week. On 
other occasions we experimented J 
with role playing once a week to & 
see if we might not improve our 
understanding of ourselves. In ad- 
dition, the Meeting has sponsored 
many guest speakers and programs 
in Tacoma, e.g., UN Day, Human 
Rights Day, etc. 

Annual Christmas programs 
have been held. There has been 
close cooperation with the Tacoma 
Council of Churches over the 
years. And later in the life of the 
Meeting, more has been done tc 
promote social fellowship among 
Meeting members and attenders 
and family groups. 

In the late 1950s Tacoma Meeting 
sponsored the emigration of George Egyes 
from Hungary and Ann von Reitszenstein 
(Stone) from West Germany. 

Clara Shaw believes that the first 
meeting of persons that eventually became 
the Tacoma Meeting was the result of invit- 
ing persons who at one time or another had 
shown interest in the American Friends 
Service Committee or the Wider Quaker 
Fellowship. Stanley Shaw made the first 
invitation to the group for the gatherings 
that later took place in the Stanley Shaw 
home. 

In 1963, Tacoma purchased a meeting- 
house, a two-story Swiss-Chalet-style resi- 
dence located at 3019 North 21st. Tacoma 
Friends continue to meet at this location. 

Over the years the Meeting has grown 
until its current membership is 36. We have 
a children’s program and an active forum 
group that discusses current topics.— 
Stanley Shaw, Leonard Holden, and Ange- 
lina Alexander. 0 


EASTSIDE MEETING 
By Mildred Joyce 


uring the summer of 1950 seven 
families who lived on the east side of 
Lake Washington started a meeting with 
the consent and blessing of their parent 
meeting, University Friends Meeting of 
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Seattle. These families were: the Alters, 
Burks, Baldwins, Carsons, Jameses, Joyces 
and the Schmoes. At first we met in homes, 
then in community club houses. About 
1958 we began looking for land sites where 
we could build. We as a group searched a 
fairly wide area looking for either a site 
with a building or raw land. After about a 
year we found a 7.5 acre tract, selling for 
$26,000, which had enough of the charac- 


tits tS iw 4 & ig Ag Gay MEE a “3 es Ad! 
Eastside Retreat, June 2000— Photo by Jon Prescott 


teristics we were looking for that we began 
exploring ways and means to buy it. Even- 
tually the Schmoe, James, Alter and Joyce 
families and two members of the Univer- 
sity Meeting, Dick Anderson and Margaret 
Terrell agreed to buy all but 2 1/2 acres, 
which was set aside for the Meeting. 

University Friends Meeting agreed to 
allow us to add to their open-end mortgage 
for the price of the land, which was $9,600, 
until all financing could be worked out. 
During the surveying time the building 
committee (Harry Burks, Anne St. Ger- 
main, Kenneth Schmoe, Wayne and Mil- 
dred Joyce) began the search for an archi- 
tect. We interviewed several architects, 
finally selecting Jack Morse, who was 
much interested in land planning as well as 
building design. He worked well with our 
group and brought us a design that met our 
initial needs and allowed for expansion at a 
later date when it was needed. 

Construction was started in early fall 
of 1961. By February 1962 the building 
was complete enough to be useable so we. 
moved in. Then many hours of volunteer 
work began to finish it. 

Dedication took place June 24, 1962, 
with Gilbert Kilpack as our speaker. Invita- 
tions were sent to neighboring churches 
and Friends groups. About 100 people at- 
tended. 

Our Meeting grew with a number of 
young families joining our group and in ten 
years we needed more space. Again we 
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went to Jack Morse for ways to expand but 
there was not unity on how it should be 
done. After about a year’s effort the project 
was laid down. Another ten years passed, 
and again we felt our facilities were inade- 
quate. This time Jack Morse designed an 
adjoining unit to be used for meeting for 
worship. The original space, with kitchen, 
is used for potlucks, fellowship and our 
children’s program. 

On September 15, 1996, our meet- 
ing for worship was in memory of 
our deceased members—Harry 
Burks, Joseph Stritmatter, John 
Willard, Theresa James, Adam St. 
| Germain, Donald Starbuck, Ray- 
mond Immerwahr and Catherine 
E Hayward. At this time a memory 
; garden, two stone benches and a 
4 redwood plaque were dedicated. 
Since that time two more names 
» have been added to the plaque— 
Kenneth Schmoe and John Affol- 
ter. 

After over fifty years, from the 
small beginning of seven families, 
we have grown to a steady group of about 
50 people, both members and attendees, 
including some wonderful, active teens, a 
number of families with young children 
and our beloved founding members who 
have guided and nurtured us. Together we 
do our best to be a Quaker voice in the 
Eastside community. O 


MEETINGS IN THE SEATTLE (WA) AREA 


University MM: worship Sundays 9:30 & 11:00 
AM. 4001 9th Ave NE, Seattle, WA 98105. Jana 
Ostrom, Clerk. Donal Sullivan, Office Manager. 
Children’s program at 9:30 & 11:00 AM; Youth 
program; Handicapped accessible. This large 
meeting has many and varied areas of concern 
and help for others. 206-547-6449. E-mail: 
UFM @juno.com. 


Salmon Bay MM: worship Sundays 10 AM at 
Phinney Ridge Neighborhood Center, 6532 Phin- 
ney Ave N, Seattle, WA 98103. Rick Ells, Clerk. 
206-782-5509. E-mail: rells@mindspring.com. 
Children’s program and adult education. 


Tacoma MM: worship Sundays 10 AM. 3019 N 
21st St, Tacoma, WA 98406. Message phone: 
253-759-1910. Julius Jahn, Co-Clerk, 253-582- 
2034 or Mary Lou Kenny, Co-Clerk, 253-851-2939. 
Children’s program. Handicapped accessible. 
Newsletter Editor: Angie Alexander, 423 So 141st 
St, Tacoma, WA, (253-531-3747), E-mail: alex- 
anag @ plu.edu). 


Eastside MM: worship Sundays 10 AM, 2nd hour 
& children’s meeting at 11 AM 4160 - 158th Ave, 
SE, Bellevue, WA 98006. David Heywood, Clerk. 
Children’s program; Handicapped accessible. 425- 
641-3500. 


Friendly Responses 


and News 
THANK YOU’S 


Dear Editor: The January 2001 issue of 
Friends Bulletin did a remarkable job of 
communicating the story of Our Gandhi. 
Eknath Easwaran’s words on receiving 
that very first book were: “I want to make 
this story available to all the children of 
the world.” You really helped with this 
effort and I am truly grateful to you. P.S. 
We moved from Marin to Concord in 
August. I’m glad to stay in touch with 
Western Friends through FB—Mylo 
Schaaf, Concord, Massachusetts. 


Dear Editor: As one of the contributors to 
the most recent FB, I want to say a great 
huge “Thank You” for a beautiful issue! 
John Woolman School is so very, very 
pleased and very grateful to you and your 
staff for your beautiful work!—Susan 
Hopkins, Grass Valley MM. 


“NAME WITHHELD” POLICY 


Dear Editor: I want to weigh in against 
any policy that would withhold names of 
letter writers or authors in Friends Bulle- 
tin. Anne Friend has already given the 
main reason against any change in policy: 
that it violates our testimony of integrity, 
honesty, and personal responsibility. I 
would disagree that the reasons for chang- 
ing this policy are “equally” strong. 

Given the fact that Friends were 
known originally as “Friends of the 
Truth,” I do not believe that a policy 
change is consistent with our tradition and 
history. What if George Fox had written 
without revealing his authorship? What 
would it have said to the world if Robert 
Barclay had published Anarchy of the 
Ranters and Other Libertines without 
placing his name on the title page? 

Moreover, and almost as important, 
such a policy change would violate the 
principle that one has the right to face 
one’s accuser. Presumably, a letter or arti- 
cle written without a name would be to 
point a finger at someone who had vio- 
lated a standard that the writer considered 
important. In a court of law, that person 
would have the right to confront the ac- 
cuser. If such a principle must be applied 
legally, it certainly should be followed in 
Friends’s proceedings. 

These are the two most important rea- 
sons for even considering changing pol- 
icy, and I hope the Board of Directors will 
quickly reject any change.—Larry Ingle, 
Chattanooga Meeting 
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REPORT FROM JUAN PASCOE 
ON THE SITUATION IN MEXICO 


was in Mexico for most of January to 

pursue the IMYM interest in the issue of 
Mexican migrant workers who come across 
the border seeking work. It took a great 
deal of time to see President Fox’s private 
secretary inasmuch as the man is swamped 
with work and interview requests. It was 
confirmed that Dr. Hernandez who has 
been mentioned by me in earlier reports 
was indeed the point person for all immi- 
gration issues. 

Early in January, a delegation of US 
Senators led by Phil Gramm had visited Presi- 
dent Fox and had offered to help to do some- 
thing about the problems faced by Mexican 
migrant workers. On their return to the US, 
articles in both Mexican and US newspapers 
began to carry stories of Phil Gramm’s 
change of heart about the realities of the pres- 
ence of these workers in the US. 

Then it was announced that President 
Bush would be traveling to Guanajuato, 
Mexico, to meet with President Fox at the 
latter’s ranch. I tried to talk to Dr. Hernan- 
dez about this need to have working staff 
next to the two Presidents but I failed to 
contact him. Here at home I talked to Keith 
Rosenblum, Rep. Kolbe’s press assistant, 
who offered to talk to Phil Gramm’s office 
to find out what arrangements might be 
planned. 

Then I called Daniel Hernandez, a 
young Quaker who has been mentioned by 
me in the past and who is Mexico’s Consul 
in Laredo, Texas. He is extremely well in- 
formed about migrant workers issues. He 
gave me the name of the Foreign Affairs 
official who is heading a departmental 
committee to study issues that are of con- 
cern to Mexico. Daniel agreed that there is 
still a strong need to help officials of both 
governments to see that a discussion of is- 
sues, and the drafting of possible program 
approaches separated by two thousand 
miles, is not going to produce the desired 
results. 

Daniel agreed that it would be timely 
if I were to call Ms. Dawn Deberry, 
Gramm’s assistant who is apparently han- 
dling the immigration issue for the Senator. 
Daniel and I agreed that the suggestion that 
the bi-national Interparliamentary Group be 
used as the vehicle to bring about this col- 
laborative effort. 

February 18 

Presidents Bush and Fox did meet and 
stated their wish to work out a plan to as- 
sist migrant workers to come into the 
United States to work legally. The Secre- 
tary of Foreign Affairs, Jorge Castaneda 
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stated that his department would be do- 
ing the work for Mexico. Apparently 
Phil Gramm’s office will make arrange- 
ments on the US side to initiate discus- 
sion. It begins to look as though our 
original intention is beginning to happen. 
Eventually, if things go well and legisla- 
tion does get drafted, the need to garner 
Congressional support to approve it is 
going to be needed. I am hoping that 
IMYM will be willing to pass the word 
to Quaker meetings throughout the coun- 
try to get them and their concerned con- 
nections to conduct a campaign to con- 
vince their Congress members to support 
such legislation. O 


WHAT IS WRONG WITH BEING A 
BIRTHRIGHT FRIEND? 


Betsy Huling writes that Delta Meeting 
recently welcomed a person transferring 
from another meeting. This person had 
two boys who are considered “Birthright 
Friends” in her meeting, and she was 
concerned about the boys losing their 
“birthright” because Pacific Yearly 
Meeting doesn’t recognize birthright 
membership in the Religious Society of 
Friends. No action has been taken by 
Delta meeting, but Betsy felt led to share 
the following article that she wrote many 
years ago in response to this concern.— 
Editor. 


ccording to Webster’s dictionary 

birthright means “a right, privilege, 
or possession to which a person is enti- 
tled by  birth’—the synonym is 
“Heritage.” Is it so wrong to have a heri- 
tage of being a Friend? Is it wrong to 
claim that one is born of Quaker parent- 
age? 

I don’t think so. The question of 
children being birthright members has 
come up recently in our meeting. I feel 
that parents have the right to request that 
their children be termed “birthright” if 
both parents are already members of the 
Society. Do we as Friends want to deny 
our heritage as Friends? I think that it is 
wonderful to be able to say that one has a 
Quaker heritage. Does Pacific Yearly 
Meeting want to deny tradition? 

There is always tradition in most 
social institutions be they religious or 
non-religious. Apparently, one of the 
reasons PYM did away with “birthright” 
was because it was thought that 
“Birthright Friends” would form an elit- 
ist group that would exclude convinced 
Friends. Does this really happen? Tradi- 
tion is cultural and there is a definite cul- 


ture that Friends have now and have had 
for over three hundred years. The tradi- 
tion of a Quaker culture is what brings the 
“Convinced Friend” to the Society to be- 
gin with. I find no less of a snobbish atti- 
tude among the “Birthright” Friends then I 
do with a “Convinced” Friend. A Con- 
vinced Friend may come into a meeting, 
feeling that just because he has read a lot 
about Friends or has been active in 
Friends concerns, he knows all about 
Friends. This may or may not be true. 
They can also display a snobbish attitude. 
This attitude is individual, not to be 
blamed on the title of Birthright or Con- 
vinced. 

There is still a place for the Junior 
Friend, one whose parents may or may not 
both be Quaker. This happens and so this 
category exists. 

So why should it be so frightening to 
have birthright Friends? Don’t we want 
Friends to grow instead of stifling them- 
selves? Isn’t there room for the birthright 
and the newcomer? Isn’t there also room 
for the person who may not display out- 
ward religious signs but has belonged to a 
meeting for many years and has a definite 
Quaker tendency of behavior and feel- 
ings?—Betsy A. Huling, Delta Meeting 


“MY QUAKER MINISTRY” 
A REPORT FROM KRISTA BARNARD 


D7 the last nineteen months, I have 
traveled to monthly meetings and 
other Quaker bodies to give programs on 
the Bible and other topics. I began my min- 
istry during this period with a letter of in- 
troduction from San Francisco Meeting, 
and then the Meeting approved a traveling 
minute for me at the October 1999 business 
meeting. I work with a three-member clear- 
ness committee that was appointed by Min- 
istry and Oversight in February 1998. In 
addition, for each event, I have sought the 
support of an elder who will be present at 
the event, who will hold me in prayer be- 
fore and during the event, and who will 
provide practical assistance and feedback. 
The elder may be from San Francisco or 
another Meeting. 

In September 1999, I gave the talk 
“Exploring the Bible” at Davis Meeting. I 
had first developed this presentation in 
spring 1997 for San Francisco Meeting, 
and also had given it at Pacific Yearly 
Meeting (PYM) in 1998. 

When I went to Davis, Marilee Euse- 
bio of Davis Meeting acted as my elder, as 
well as providing hospitality in her home. 
This occasion led to an invitation by 


WHAT MEETING MEANS TO ME 


irst, I experience the full range of human emotion: “from love to hate.” This is 

because I am a human being in the midst of human beings. Certainly, those gath- 
ered are seeking to live in the Light, thus emphasizing the positive emotions while 
dealing with (and not repressing) the negative. 

Second, I experience a wide range of divine emotion: ‘from love to hate.’ Most 
holy books, including the Christian Bible, speak of this breadth. Certainly, those 
gathered experience the overwhelming presence of love and light from the Holy One, 


blessed be they. 


Third, I experience silence and stillness. The longer I am with Quakers, the more 
awed I am that a group of people would be willing to sit together, just to be quiet. If 
nothing else happened, this would be truly amazing. 

Fourth, I have experienced far more than silence. I have experienced “gathered 
meetings” where Quakers feel at one with each other, at one with the Divine, and at 
one with all that is. I have experienced persons under the guidance of the Spirit com- 
plete sentences started by another, thus providing a powerful ministry. 

Fifth, I have experienced personal visions, perhaps one per year. One concerned 
the “listening bench” made up of the rest of life: beaver, elk, ants, iris, and roses. An- 
other concerned the “pond of life’s history”: all of life has been lived around this 
pond, which represents the unconscious, the Spirit. 

Sixth, I have experienced a tremendous growth of spiritual life. I think it to be a 


growth far greater than ever possible had I remained a United Methodist pastor. As 
a pastor, I was responsible for promoting one brand of spiritual living. As a Quaker, 
I am limited only by the edges of silence. To paraphrase Einstein, these edges would 
be infinite. 

And most of all, seventh, I have experienced many proddings of human caring 
and social concern. Worship reaches its fullness as people are helped in their living 
conditions. This year, my family in Africa has been especially helped by the people 
with whom I worship. Also, this group has helped many throughout the world. 
——Michael Moore, member of University MM and attender of Agate Passage MM. 


Marilee, in her role as clerk of College 
Park Quarterly Meeting (CPQM), to give 
the same talk at the January 2000 session 
of CPQM in Santa Rosa. 

In October 1999, I reduced my paid 
work time to four days per week, wrote a 
mission statement for my ministry, and 
drafted a letter to meetings in CPQM of- 
fering them the programs I had developed 
on the Bible, meeting for worship, and 
spiritual friendships. In November, I sent 
the letter out to all of the meetings in the 
quarter. 

On February 19-21, 2000, I led a 
three-session Bible study group at the 
Midwinter Gathering of Friends for Les- 
bian and Gay Concerns (FLGC). The cur- 
riculum was the one I had developed for 
the Bible study group at PYM in August 
1999. At FLGC, I was amazed at how dif- 
ferently the sessions proceeded than at 
PYM. The group of seven men, five of 
whom attended for all three days, had 
many ideas about what they wanted to 
discuss, and I used very little of my pre- 
pared curriculum. 

At Chico Meeting in March 2000, I 
gave the “Exploring the Bible” talk and 
the “Preparation for and Participation in 
Meeting for Worship” talk, back to back, 
on one weekend. The latter talk grew out 
of two different presentations given in 
San Francisco in 1996 and in 1997, and 
from my work on the Revision Committee 
for the PYM Faith and Practice. 

The schedule of giving two talks on 
two different days when I have to travel a 
long distance to a meeting is a productive 
use of energy (human and petroleum!), 
and other meetings later asked me to make 
the same arrangement (Reno in June 
2000, and Humboldt in January 2001). 

During the fall of 2000, San Fran- 
cisco Meeting asked me to repeat the 
“Cultivating Spiritual Friendships” series. 
The first time I had led the series was in 
1998. This time, I increased the number 
and frequency of the workshop meetings, 
setting up a series consisting of one lec- 
ture and seven workshop sessions over a 
14-week period. The workshop _partici- 
pants signed up to attend one of two 
groups, and the second group was led by 
another member of the Meeting. 

Also during the last nineteen months, 
I have attended a number of special 
events as part of my religious education 
and spiritual development, and have done 
some other things related to my ministry. 
In September 1999, I attended the Gather- 
ing of Ministers and Elders at Pendle 
Hill, a Quaker education center in Penn- 
sylvania. I made contact there with a vari- 
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ety of people from around the country, 
including Margery Larabee, who several 
years ago created a spiritual friendship 
program in the northeast. Her program has 
expanded to multiple monthly meetings 
and has persisted over time. After the 
gathering at Pendle Hill, she and I corre- 
sponded, exchanging materials from our 
different programs. 

In October 2000, I attended a Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center workshop on the 
minister-elder relationship. There I had 
further contact with some of the people 
who had been at Pendle Hill. After discus- 
sion with Carin Anderson at the work- 
shop, I acted as elder when she brought 
her ministry of music to the Palo Alto 
Presbyterian Church in November. This 
work was not. part of what 
I had anticipated doing when I envisioned 
my ministry, but it felt like I was exactly 
where I ought to be that night. The experi- 
ence was challenging and deepening, and 
Carin and I thought that we were likely to 
repeat it. Other events I have attended in- 
clude an all-day course on forgiveness 
offered by UC Berkeley Extension and a 
week-long Pendle Hill course by John 
Punshon on the Bible. 

My writing has included articles for 
the Friends Bulletin and other periodicals. 
I am now preparing to lead a weekend 
workshop in June at Ben Lomond Quaker 
Center: “Seeking Inspiration and Com- 
munion: Spiritual Friends and Mentors.” 
While the process of traveling and being 
away from home is not something I enjoy, 
this work is exciting and is responsive to 
God’s leadings, as well as I can discern 
those with the guidance of my clearness 
committee. I am grateful for the assistance 
and prayers of the San Francisco Meeting 
community and others in PYM as I pro- 
ceed. O 


ACLU HONORS COUPLE 
FROM UNIVERSITY MEETING 


The 2000 William O. Douglas Award was 
presented to Alan and Andrea Rabinowitz, 
members of University Meeting (Seattle, 
WA), who have worked for social justice 
and social change for more than four dec- 
ades. They have guided numerous founda- 
tions. 

Alan steered the ACLU-WA to estab- 
lish its endowment fund and made major 
matching grants to encourage participa- 
tion by others. He conceived and funded 
the history of the ACLU-WA, promoted 
the Public Education Department and 
served as a co-chair for the National En- 
dowment Campaign. 


He was on the board of the National 
Network of Grantmakers for many years. 
Both were founding members, with Alan 
as the first chair, of the Western States 
Center, which works to build a progres- 
sive movement for social, economic, ra- 
cial and environmental justice. Andrea 
directs the Dancing Hill Fund of the Tides 
Foundation. Together they manage two 
family foundations, Peppercorn Founda- 
tion and New Tudor Foundation. As early 
leaders of a Territory Resource, they en- 
couraged other progressive philanthro- 
pists. 

Alan’s book, Social Change Philan- 
thropy in America, 1990, was one of the 


first to take a serious and comprehensive 


Alan and Andrea Rabinowitz 


look at funding of the social justice move- 
ment. 

Andrea, a birthright Friend, grew up 
on tales of her abolitionist ancestors and 
saw her parents work for social change. 
At Swarthmore College, she helped form 
and served as the first President of the 
Intercollegiate League for Educational 
Democracy, dedicated to ending quotas 
for admission. Working with two other 
social workers, she established the Seattle 
Child Guidance Center, and taught at Pa- 
cific Oaks College Northwest. She has 
worked with the Highlander Education 
and Research Center in Tennessee, and 
been a leader in Powerful Schools. 

Alan grew up in Manhattan, gradu- 
ated from Yale, Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration and MIT, 
where he obtained a Ph.D. in City and 
Regional Planning. They moved to Seattle 
in 1971, where he joined the urban plan- 
ning faculty at the University of Washing- 
ton. 

According to the ACLU-WA, “Alan 
and Andrea ... prefer to be part of a great 
whole, a coming together of many people 
to make common cause. They are “big 
picture” people. They ask hard questions 
and want uncompromising honesty, al- 
ways challenging the organizations they 
love to do more than they think is possi- 
ble, and helping them to do so.” O 


How CAN WE REJUVENATE 
QUAKERISM? 


Ro a well-known peace activ- 
ist asked me what had happened to 
Friends—why were they dwindling? He 
said he had been attending a Meeting, 
was moved to join, but had backed off 
because it was composed mostly of 
“grayhairs” and he wanted a mix. I told 
him that my meeting had a similar 
problem and I didn’t have an answer, 
but I’d think about it. 

So I began looking around for the 
places young, dedicated people could 
be found. I found many in the Buddhist 
Peace Fellowship. I asked Robert Ait- 
ken, Roshi at Koko An Zendo in Ha- 
waii, cofounder of the Buddhist Peace 
Fellowship, and former attender at Or- 
ange Grove Friends Meeting in Pasa- 
dena what he felt the appeal of Bud- 
dhism was. 

He felt the main attractions to Bud- 
dhism were their commitment to 
“practice’—regular and frequent medi- 
tation times for all members (at least 
three times each week)—and the deep 
sharing of their lives. In addition to 
regular sharing meetings, they have re- 
cently developed weekly Healing and 
Reconciliation meetings where there is 
voluntary sharing about one’s own dif- 
ficulties or about the suffering of oth- 
ers. These are open meetings. 

The next place I found dedicated, 
vigorous young people was in Alanon. 
(Alanon is a spiritual program for fami- 
lies and friends of alcoholics.) There 
the “practice” is intense. Members 
make time in their busy lives to meet 
together, pray together, and share their 
lives at least two or three times each 
week. The process is almost indistin- 
guishable from Quaker dialogue. The 
growth in equilibrium and depth among 
them is remarkable, as is their love and 
caring for one another and the stranger. 

How can we Friends lace our lives 
together in love, forgiveness, accep- 
tance? The deep, open sharing of Ala- 
non is teaching me this. I wonder if we 
could use Quaker Dialogue in new 
ways to knit us to our testimonies and 
to one another. If we did, others might 
begin to say, “look at those Quakers; 
see how they love one another.” And 
then they might join with us to learn to 
do the same.—Gene Knudsen Hoffman, 
Santa Barbara Meeting. 
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Book Reviews 


Jonathan E. Rhoads, M.D., Quaker Sense 
and Sensibility in the World of Surgery by 
John L. Rombeau, MD and Donna Mul- 
doon, Hanley & Belfus, Philadelphia, PA 
1997 Hardback, 308 pages, $35. Dozens 
of b/w photos. Footnotes for every chap- 
ter, an extensive bibliography and an in- 
dex. Review by Lois Barton, member of 
Eugene Monthly Meeting, author and 
grandmother. 


he book contains an almost unbeliev- 

able wealth of detail about family 
members as well as medical personnel, 
procedures and discoveries throughout the 
twentieth century. It is based on personal 
interviews with Dr. Rhoads and more than 
forty others, plus letters and telephone 
interviews. There are excerpts from sixty- 
six of his talks and approximately one 
hundred scientific publications. Every 
chapter includes quotes from these 
sources. 

Dr. Rhoads was a lifelong member 
and attendee of Germantown Friends 
Meeting in Philadelphia. He went to 
Germantown Friends School. He gradu- 
ated from Westtown, Haverford and Johns 
Hopkins Medical School. Rhoads brought 
to all his associations the unique point of 
view and way of life of the Society of 
Friends (Quakers). This facet of his expe- 
rience is delightfully portrayed through 
personal anecdotes from his youth to age 
ninety. 

As an internationally acclaimed sur- 
geon, he was associated with the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania Hospital for fifty 
years. He was a teacher, an avid and inno- 
vative researcher, competent fund-raiser 
and philanthropist. He was an enthusiastic 
world traveler, board member of twenty- 
five institutions including Haverford and 
Bryn Mawr colleges, eventually elected to 
the American Philosophical Society, and 
still doing surgery at age eighty. 

Hanley & Belfus are medical publish- 
ers. The authors of this book write, “It is 
our hope that Jonathan Rhoads’ distin- 
guished surgical acumen and his graceful 
‘Quaker sense and sensibility’ will con- 
tinue to inspire the young surgeons of to- 
day and beyond.” The book is well worth 
reading for the fascinating account of 
medical breakthroughs from pre-WWI to 
the present. Quaker readers will recognize 
the names of noted Quakers such as 
Gilbert and Minnie Bowles, Joseph Elkin- 


ton, George Fox, Herbert Hoover, Rufus 
Jones, Richard Nixon, Clarence Pickett, 
Esther Biddle Rhoads and Elizabeth Gray 
Vining. 

This reviewer believes many “lay” 
readers, Quaker and otherwise, will find it 
richly informative and highly entertaining 
as well.O 


Seekers Found: Atonement in Early 
Quaker Experience, by Douglas Gwyn; 
Pendle Hill Publications; Wallingford, 
PA; 2000; paperback; 420 pages; $20.00. 
Reviewed by Kirsten Backstrom. 


eekers Found: Atonement in Early 

Quaker Experience is the third book 
of a trilogy on early Quakerism by Doug 
Gwyn. The previous two volumes were 
Apocalypse of the Word: The Life and 
Message of George Fox and The 
Covenant Crucified: Quakers and the 
Rise of Capitalism. With this final vol- 
ume, the series covers an awe-inspiring 
depth and breadth of thought and should 
become a solid foundation stone among 
the available resources on the early cul- 
tural, historical, social and theological 
context of Quaker faith and practice. 

It would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to summarize the contents of this 
book, since the book itself comprehen- 
sively summarizes such a complicated 
array of ideas, events and perspectives. 
On its own, the eighth chapter, “The 
Quaker Apocalypse from Seeking to Suf- 
fering,” would make a fine, small book on 
the beginning evolution of Quaker 
thought. As Gwyn himself says in his 
Preface, Seekers Found is about “the 
spirituality of early Friends as it devel- 
oped out of the milieu of English Seeker- 
ism. Atonement as an integrative recon- 
ciliation of alienated parties emerges as 
the key theological dynamic.” 

In the course of his text, he explores 
this broad thesis not only through a his- 
torical review of the various Seeker 
sects that preceded, influenced and coin- 
cided with early Friends’ development, 
but also through an intriguing look at 
some closer-to-home brands of modern- 
day seekerism and atonement. What 
makes this book (and the other volumes in 
the trilogy) so special, however, is not just 
the incredible quantity of information that 
Gwyn arranges and presents so clearly for 
us, but the way that he coaxes that infor- 
mation into life, so that weedy facts blos- 
som with bright insights. There are fresh 
perspectives in almost every paragraph, so 


a few examples will have to suffice to 
convey an impression of the whole. 

When Gwyn is describing the distinc- 
tions that Fox saw between Seekers and 
Quakers, he illustrates by noticing the dif- 
ference between forms of waiting, “Fox’s 
sense of ‘waiting’ shifted the emphasis 
from intense expectation of future inter- 
vention by God in human affairs to one of 
intense enactment of present divine power 
breaking forth within and among worship- 
ers. A waiting that had been largely a 
waiting for became a true waiting upon 
the Lord.... That deeper surrender para- 
doxically released enormous new spiritual 
energies. The apocalyptic earthquake ex- 
perienced in the bodies of those who 
trembled in the grips of that power was 
the catharsis emblematic of Seekers be- 
coming Quakers.” (pp 228-229) 

With similar penetration, Gwyn dis- 
cusses Isaac Penington’s views on the 
Light (p281) in such a way that those 
views are linked to the spiritual and cul- 
tural milieu of the time and the develop- 
ment of Friends’ ideas and beliefs. He 
also presents some intriguing perspectives 
on the Fox-Fell marriage (p 358). And he 
examines the weakening of the initial en- 
ergies of early Quakers at the time of the 
Keithian Controversy: “First-generation 
Quaker witness had played out atonement 
and apocalypse in a single drama of per- 
sonal and social transformation. Now that 
the drama had ended, these doctrines had 
become categories of speculative theol- 
ogy... or neglect....” (p 368) 

In his conclusion, Gwyn describes 
four “moments of truth” in the evolution 
of Quaker faith, and in the process ex- 
plores the concept of truth itself, present- 
ing us with a set of queries to encourage 
further and deeper exploration. Finally, 
the best recommendation for this enor- 
mous work of scholarship is the fact that it 
cannot possibly be digested all at once, 
but invites revisiting and many forms of 
further and deeper exploration on the part 
of its readers. O 


FOR THE LATEST NEWS ABOUT WEST- 
ERN FRIENDS, CHECK OUT THE NEW 
FRIENDS BULLETIN WEBSITE: a direc- 
tory of Western independent Meetings, a 
calendar of events, links to numerous other 
sites, plus hundreds of pages of articles re- 


lating to A Western Quaker Reader and 
Friends Bulletin: 
www.quaker.org/fb 


http://members.aol.com/friendsbul/ 
WestFriendsDirectory.html 
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FREE BOOoKs! 


Numerous books are sitting on the editor’s 
shelf, awaiting a reviewer (you can see a par- 
tial list at  http://members.aol.com/ 
ferdinandpinata/freebooks.html) If you’d like 
to write reviews (and thereby receive a “free” 
book), please contact the editor at friends- 
bul@aol.com or at 5238 Andalucia Ct, 
Whittier, CA 90601. Please indicate what ex- 
perience you’ve had in reviewing books and 
what book(s) you’d like to review. Also, if 
you'd like to review a book that you think 
would be of interest to Friends, and it’s not on 
the list, please contact the editor and he will 
help arrange for you to receive a review copy 
from a publisher. (You need to find the pub- 
lisher’s address.) 


NEW QUAKER BOOKS NEED REVIEWERS 


God Is User Friendly: Lessons from Computer 
Technology and Psychology for the Christian 
Life. Alvin L. Anderson, Ph.D. 184 pp $12.95 
ISBN: 0-913342-95-5 Barclay Press. 


Look Closely at the Child Christmas Poems. 
Arthur Roberts 68 pp $17.00 ISBN: 0- 
913342-87-4 Barclay Press. 

Navigating the Living Waters of the Gospel of 
John—On Wading With Children and Swim- 
ming with Elephants. Paul N. Anderson $4.00 
ISBN: 0875743528 Pendle Hill Pamphlet 
#352 

Resistance and Obedience to God Memoirs of 
David Ferris (1707-1779). Martha Paxson 
Grundy, Ed. 176 pp $15.00 ISBN 1-888305- 
66-5 Friends General Conference 

Selections from the writings of James Nayler. 
2nd Ed. With additional excerpts and revised 
introduction, Ed: Brian Drayton Mosher Book 
and Tract NEYM. 


QUAKER PERIODICALS 


Quaker Life—informing and equipping 
Friends around the world. Free sample 
available upon request. Join our family of 
Friends for one year (10 issues) at $24. 
For information contact: 

Quaker Life 

101 Quaker Hill Drive 

Richmond, IN 47374 or call 
765-962-7573. 

E-mail: QuakerLife @fum.org 

Website: www.fum.org 


Friends Journal has published “Quaker 
Thought and Life Today” for 
nearly 50 years, succeeding peri- 
odicals that date from the 19th 
Zcentury. Learn more about 
Quaker concerns and activities 
through this monthly magazine. 
Request three free issues or subscribe now 
(send $29) or get 16 issues for the price of 
12. Contact: Friends Journal, Dept. FB, 
1216 Arch Street, 2A, Philadelphia, PA 
19107. FriendsJnI @aol.com. 


Editors of Maor Quaker Per 


April 22-25, 2001, Wallingford, PA: 
Thirty-seven members of QUIP (Quakers 
United in Publishing) met at Pendle Hill, a 
Quaker center for study and contemplation, 
to discuss the role of Quaker periodicals. 
This was an historic moment: the first time 
that editors and staff from almost all the 
major Quaker periodicals, in both the USA 
and UK, have gathered together to discuss 
ways to be mutually supportive. They were 
joined by Quaker book sellers, publishers, 
and authors. 

One of QUIP’s past successful activi- 
ties was joint publication of George Fox’s 
Book of Miracles under the auspices of 
FGC and Quaker Home Service. This book 
has been well received in both the UK and 


% 


odicals Plan Cooperative Projects 


USA. Current activities include: 

e Lighting Candles in the Dark: This 
year QUIP approved a grant for a trilin- 
gual edition (English, Russian and 
Checheyan) of this popular Quaker chil- 
dren’s book through the Tace Sowle fund. 
This work is the current focus of the Rus- 
sian Quaker Library which is a joint effort 
of Friends United Meeting, Friends Gen- 
eral Conference Publications Committee 
and the Quaker FSU (Former Soviet Un- 
ion) Committee. 

e Electronic publishing: QUIP plans to 
establish a closed group on its web site 
(www.quaker.org/quip) for questions and 
information about electronic publishing 
and other matters. Participation in the 


Free copies of Seeking Truth Together by Quaker economist Jack Powelson are available to all Friends 
Bulletin subscribers thanks to a special donation. We do this because we believe the topics in this book are 
worthy of discussion, but Friends Bulletin does not take any position on them. Topics include different view- 
points on the following issues, to promote discussion: 


¢ “We are destroying the environment” 
“We need a higher minimum wage” 
¢ “Forgive the debts of poor countries” 

¢“Don’t buy the products of sweatshops” foe pacers 
¢ “Affirmative action is being reversed” DAT 
‘Social security isn’t enough” a oe 
¢ “Schools in inner cities have failed” 

¢ “Hey Hey Ho Ho! WTO has to go” 

¢ “Capitalists are greedy for profits” 

¢ ‘44 million Americans don’t have health insurance” 

¢ “Great disparities between CEO pay and ordinary workers” 
¢ “The economy is dominated by corporations” 

¢ “The Rich are getting richer and the Poor are getting poorer” 
¢ “Trust government more than corporation” 


SEEKING TRUTH 
TOGETHER: 


Enabling the Poor 


by Jack Powelson 


with chapters by Gusten Lutter: 
and Jane Rashaig 


If you would like to find out more about these economic issues, simply fill out the following form 
and send it to “Seeking Truth Together,” 5238 Andalucia Court, Whittier, CA 90601, together 
with $2 mailing cost in the US (make out check to “Friends Bulletin”). 


Your Name 


Address 


City. 


State 
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group will be a benefit of membership. 

e Cooperative newsletter insert: QUIP 
allocated seed money for a newsletter 
highlighting Quaker books that would be 
of interest to Friends across the different 
branches of Quakerism. This newsletter 
will be published in Friends Bulletin, 
Quaker Life, Friends Journal, the Friend, 
and Quaker News in the fall and will be 
principally funded by Quaker book pub- 
lishers. 

Begun informally in 1983 by a small 
group of Quaker publishers and booksell- 
ers, QUIP is now an international network 
of over 50 Friends’ organizations and in- 
dividuals concerned with the ministry of 
the written word. Members work together 
to achieve common goals. 

The 2002 Annual Meeting will be 
held on April 25-28 at Glanagape, near 
Greensboro, North Carolina. The theme 
will be Youth—Children and Young 
Adults: their writing and our writing for 
them. The 2001 Mid-year Meeting will be 
October 20 at a site in or near Greens- 
boro, North Carolina. In 2003 Annual 
Meeting will be in April at Swarthmore 
Hall around the theme of Quaker history 
and early Quaker writings. 

QUIP membership dues for organiza- 
tions are assessed at a sliding scale. Any 
Quaker author writing in any field may for 
a $15.00/year become a member of QUIP 
and have any of his/her books-in-print 
guaranteed to be listed on the QUIP web 


page. 
Comments of Current Participants 


Susan Corson-Finnerty, editor/manager of 
Friends Journal: “This meeting was most 
worthwhile, particularly because of the 
opportunity to meet editors, staff, and oth- 
ers from Friends periodicals in the US and 
the UK. I am quite interested in the possi- 
bility of networking amongst Quakers in- 
volved in publishing, and particularly 
pleased to consider doing so amongst 
those who are producing Quaker periodi- 
cals. The opportunity to be together, to 
share concerns and challenges, and to 
worship—across_ the branches of 
Friends—with other Quakers who are led 
to this ministry is a rare and very precious 
thing.” 

Kenneth Sutton, senior editor of 
Friends Journal: “1 ve been involved with 
QUIP for 10-12 years and first attended 
when QUIP was in Oregon. It’s been great 
to find colleagues and to learn things 
about my job and my self, especially in 
my earlier years. The contacts I’ve made 
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across the branches of Quakerism have 
been very rewarding spiritually.” 

Trish Edwards-Konic, editor of 
Quaker Life (the official publication of 
Friends United Meeting): “This meeting of 
QUIP was my first and I came specifically 
because the education sessions were on 
Quaker periodicals. It was great getting to 
meet editors and staff from Friends periodi- 
cals both in the United States and the 
United Kingdom. Although there are a 
wide range of publications, we are all fac- 
ing some similar issues of writers and pub- 
lication, revenue and marketing. I hope the 
networking begun will continue throughout 
the coming year.” 

Trish Carn, temporary assistant editor of 
The Friend, independent British Quaker 
weekly: “Tt was helpful to find commonality 
among us on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
problems are common—increasing subscrip- 
tions, funding—and the solutions we discussed 
have given me ideas to share with my colleague 
Harry Albright.” 

Anthony Manousos, editor of Friends Bul- 
letin: “This was my second gathering, and both 
have been extremely valuable. I’ve learned a 
great deal about magazine publishing from my 
colleagues, and I’ve also been helped with mar- 
keting our new book, A Western Quaker 
Reader. What I like about QUIP is the combi- 
nation of practical support and spiritual nurtur- 
ing. I also like the bridge-building among di- 
verse Friends’ organizations. It’s exciting to be 
part of this cooperative effort.” 

—Report by Anthony Manousos 


SOURCES FOR QUAKER BOOKS 


AFSC Bookstore 
980 N Fair Oaks 
Pasadena, CA 91103 
626-791-2205 


Friends General Conference 

1216 Arch St, #2B, 

Philadelphia, PA 19107. 
215-561-1700. Fax: 215-561-0759 
www.fgcquaker.org 


Pendle Hill Bookstore 
Box J 


Wallingford, PA 19086 
800-742-3150 
http://www.pendlehill.org/bookstore.html 


Quaker Hill Bookstore 
101-A Quaker Hill Dr. 
Richmond, IN 47374 
765-962-7575 
800-537-8838 

E-mail books @xc.org 


For a complete listing of in-print 
Quaker books, see the Quakers United 
in Publishing (QUIP) : 

website: www.quaker.org/quip 
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DUANE ABRAMS 


Lies Abrams was born June 25, 1936, in 
a suburb of Detroit, Michigan. He at- 
tended schools in the area and joined the 
United States Army some time in the 1950s. 
He was a radio and communications specialist 
and a member of the Military Police. 

After leaving the Army he married Terry 
Thompson and resided in the state of Georgia. 
Later, he and his wife moved to Sacramento, 
California, where he graduated from Sacra- 
mento State University. Following his stint 
there, he settled in Berkeley where he com- 
pleted his Master’s degree in public health 
from the University of California. He was 
very honored when he was named to member- 
ship in the Coro Foundation. 

While living in Berkeley for some 30 
years, he and his wife became the parents of 
three children, sons Mark and Dale, and an 
adopted daughter, Wendy. Wendy’s death at 
an early age was a cause of great suffering 
and sorrow for her parents. Mark lives in Fort 
Wayne, Indiana, and Dale is located in As- 
pen, Colorado. Duane has two sisters, Rose- 
mary “Kay” Reed of Kirkland, Washington, 
and Chris Dillon of Juneau, Alaska. His fa- 
ther, Clarence Abrams, and stepmother, San- 
dra, continue as inhabitants of Detroit. He is 
also survived by his wife, Terry, now married 
to Ian Thiermann. 

Duane and Terry became members of 
Berkeley Friends Meeting June 1971 by con- 
vincement. They both were drawn to the 
Peace Testimony, and were active with the 
American Friends Service Committee in pro- 
testing the Vietnam War and providing draft 
counseling. Duane’s subsequent participation 
in the life of the Meeting was active and 
warm-hearted, but periodically that participa- 
tion was interrupted by bouts of depression 
and withdrawal. The many who knew and 
loved him were greatly saddened by his strug- 
gle with this condition. 

Nevertheless, for most of his life he was 
interested in almost everyone and everything, 
especially medicine, law, public health and 
political matters. He was an avid reader and 
dancer with the Berkeley Folk Dancers and 
loved sailing and hiking. He worked as the 
educational director of the Alameda County 
Cancer Society and volunteered constantly for 
Station KPFA fund-raisers and other causes 
in which he believed. He was associated with 
Pacific Bell before becoming self-employed 
as a telecommunications expert. 

His membership in Berkeley Friends 
Meeting was especially important to him 
where his warmth, affection and commentar- 
ies as well as his readiness to assist others are 
gratefully remembered, especially by his be- 
loved Jane Arentz. Particularly memorable 
was his generous help as a volunteer in the 
Meeting’s nursery and First Day school.O 


GENNADI KRECHETOFF 
Iso known to us as Boris, or Mr. K, this 


native of Moscow, Russia, worked 
throughout the Bay Area, the ski country and 


Bear Valley, as a carpenter and builder, me- 
chanic and masseur. A back injury had dis- 
abled him. He couldn’t work long at one 
thing without reactivating the injury so he 
made a life of varied work. He loved to help 
people, build things and fix cars. 

Gennadi belonged to the Self Realiza- 
tion Fellowship of Yogananda for forty years, 
and practiced yoga and pranayama from the 
correspondence lessons developed by Yo- 
gananda. He attended the Temple in Rich- 
mond, California. He often spoke of how 
completely this practice had transformed his 
life, inspiring others to a steadfast spiritual 
practice. 

In addition he worshipped with Quak- 
ers, aS an occasional attender of Berkeley 
Monthly Meeting at Walnut and Vine Streets, 
beginning in the 1970s and becoming a fre- 
quent attender by the 1990s. Though he 
didn’t speak in Meeting he made some in- 
sightful comments afterwards. He was espe- 
cially moved by the testimonies of Maude 
Powell and Judy Greenwood. 

He also attended Pacific Yearly Meeting 
several times, camping at Chico. He played 
games with the children, told about his life, 
and was very funny. 

In recent years he was a resident of 
Strawberry Creek Lodge and was in the care 
of the Gey family for which he had done 
much in the past. He spent his last ten days in 
Ashby Care, as a hospice patient from the 
Over Sixties Clinic. He died Christmas morn- 
ing, which befits a Russian holy person, we 
are told by his Russian friend. He meditated 
to the end. 

Before coming to the Bay Area Gennadi 
had lived in Russia, Czechoslovakia, - Ger- 
many, Venezuela, and New York. He said he 
spoke five and a half languages. His pet 
peeve was lack of ability with English. In 
spite of that he had many friends to whom he 
communicated his affection with his eyes and 
his smiles, charades, twenty questions, and 
his medley of languages. He liked to teach 
his friends skiing and kayaking. A bright grin 
and a habit of kissing ladies’ hands made him 
stand out in a crowd. He always wore a beret. 
He adored the children. At Berkeley Meeting 
what we especially miss is his loving heart. 

He is survived by daughters Nina of 
New. York City; Irene of Phoenix. His son 
Vitaly died previously. His surviving adopted 
families include: Cyd and Gerry Gates of San 
Jose and their children Melanie Utton Bis- 
chof of Orlando, Florida, and her son An- 
drew; Sandra and Fred Gey, their children 
and grandchildren. Like family, too, were 
dear friends Tania Guevara of Richmond and 
her sons, and Alicia Carter. O 


SELKIS G. SEKHMET 


Sos passed away on September 28, 2000 
at her home in Mill Valley after a long 
struggle with multiple sclerosis. She was a 
beloved member of Marin Friends Meeting, 
joining in 1994. She served on the Ministry 
and Oversight Committee for four years, act- 
ing as clerk for three years. She took a great 
interest in the children of the meeting and 
often stopped in to assist in the classes. 

Other services to the community in- 


cluded membership on the Board of the Marin 
Center for Independent Living, president of the 
Indoor Sports Club and the Camino Alto Ten- 
ants Society. She has served as chair of the 
Marin Paratransit Coordinating Council, and 
the Golden Gate Bridge Highway and Trans- 
portation District Advisory Committee on Ac- 
cessibility. She also served on the Mill Valley 
Americans with Disabilities Act Local Advi- 
sory Committee. 

Selkis was born in Philadelphia in 1952. 
Her college years were spent at Temple Uni- 
versity and Kansas State University. 

Her birth name was Gail Louise Pakstis, 
but after studying Egyptian mythology, she 
changed her name to Selkis Sekhmet. 

Selkis was well loved by all who knew 
her and worked with her. She gave many gifts 
to the rest of us. One quality that she brought 
to Friends was the tremendous strength mixed 
with steel endurance. Just getting to Meeting 
was an orchestration of tremendous effort, get- 
ting early attendant care, hours of preparation, 
and a problematic electric wheelchair. But of- 
ten she made the journey, and rolled alone 
along the streets and into the meeting house. 
She was instrumental in getting the automatic 
door opener for the handicapped installed. An- 
other one of her contributions was her interest 
in learning more about Quakers. This led her to 
help plan a series of talks on Quaker history 
and customs, called Quakerism 101. 

She arranged for us to hold the meetings 
in a church near her apartment which she could 
reach in her motorized wheelchair. She was an 
inspiring example of a person with the inner 
strength and will power to forge ahead with her 
life in the face of crippling physical challenges. 
She was courageous to the end. 

She is survived by her parents, Andy and 
Clare Pakstis of Philadelphia, two brothers, 
Andrew and Paul, two nephews and one niece 
and many friends in Marin Meeting and the 
community at large. 0 


VITAL STATISTICS 


BIRTHS 


¢ Anna Lucy Gavrich on October 18, 2000 to 
Sue and Bob Gavrich, San Francisco FM 

¢ Charles Read VanWest on. February 19, 
2001 to Jennifer VanWest, Eastside Meeting 
(Bellevue, WA) 

¢ Fern on May 6, 2000 to Alanah Miller and 
David Bundren 


MARRIAGES 


¢ Anne Meadows and Henry Sessions in Octo- 
ber, 2000 at Multnomah MM (Portland, OR) 

¢ Rob Vamosi and Laurie Bouck on October 
7, 2000 at San Francisco FM 

¢ Lonna Merklinghaus and Dennis Speer, No- 
vember 18, 2000, Santa Cruz (CA) MM 


NEW MEMBERS 


¢ Blake Arnall, San Francisco FM 

¢ Will and Anna Alexander from Eugene FM 
to Redwood Forest MM 

¢ Gayle Ayres, Reno (NV) FM 

¢ Doris and Glen Bond, Redding (CA) MM 


¢ Daniel Carr, Palo Alto (CA) FM 

¢ Jane Farmer, Eugene (OR) MM 

¢ Dorene Farrar, University FM (Seattle, WA) 
¢ Nancy Kraushaar, Boulder (CO) MM 
¢ Laurie Lehne, La Jolla (CA) MM 

¢ Denine Lutz, Orange County (CA) FM 
¢ Anne MacKenzie, Reno FM 

¢ Alana Miller, Olympia (WA) MM 

¢ Carol Nybro-Stevens, Berkeley (CA) FM 
+ Heidi Pidcoke, San Francisco FM 

¢ Stephen Pope, Santa Barbara (CA) FM 
¢ Robert Quinn, Pima (AZ) MM 

¢ Judy Ray, Pima MM 

¢ Harbert Rice, Reno FM 

¢ Barbara Rodine, Sandpoint (ID) FM 

¢ Jan Shaner, Boulder (CO) MM 

¢ Dana Standish, University FM 

¢ Jennifer VanWest, Eastside Meeting 
(Bellevue, WA) 

¢ Kevin Walden, Reno FM 

¢ Nancy Wood, Santa Cruz (CA) FM 


MEMBER TRANSFERS 


¢ Lucy Aron from Santa Barbara (CA) FM to 
Apple Seed FM (Sebastopol, CA) 

¢ Kitty Bergel from Orange Grove FM 
(Pasadena, CA) to Orange County (CA) FM 

¢ Susan Cook from Iowa Meeting to Univer- 
sity FM (Seattle, WA) 

¢ Martha Cottam from Berkeley FM (CA) to 
San Francisco FM 

¢ Nova Davenport from University FM 
(Seattle, WA) to Santa Monica (CA) FM 

¢ Ellen Dornan from Red Cedar MM to Albu- 
querque FM 

¢ Martha Fort from La Jolla (CA) MM to 
Davis (CA) FM 

¢ Gerhard and Helene Fritzche to Pima (AZ) 
MM 

¢ Margie and Mark Hadley from Whitleaf MM 
(Whittier, CA) to Sacramento FM 

¢ Kathy Hartnett from La Jolla MM to Worces- 
ter-Pleasant Street FM 

¢ Mark Koenig from Chico (CA) MM to 
Visalia (CA) MM 

¢ Dorene Mercy from Sacramento FM to Mult- 
nomah MM (Portland, OR) 

¢ Barbara Papke from Berkeley FM (CA) to 
Apple Seed FM (Sebastopol, CA) 

¢ Jim Paton from Logan MM (UT) to Berkeley 
(CA) MM 

¢ Forest Preston from Oxford (PA) MM to 
Palo Alto (CA) MM 

+ Noné Remond from Santa Barbara FM to 
Sacramento FM 

¢ Mari Rowe to Pima MM 

¢ Ben White to Marin (CA) FM 

¢ Bob Waring to Sandpoint (ID) MM 


ANNIVERSARIES 


¢ 50 Anniversary Celebration of Boulder 
(CO) FM on April 29, 2001 

¢ 25" Wedding Anniversary of Gloria Hernan- 
dez-Alvarado and Ed Flowers, March 31, 2001 
+¢ 50" Wedding Anniversary of David and 
Dolly Yates, Olympia (WA) MM, Febru- 
ary 17, 2001 
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Advertising Rates and Policies: All ads must be consistent with beliefs 
and testimonies of Friends. $.45 per word for ads. Minimum charge, $9. Ads 
should be prepaid, if possible. Deadline: six weeks prior to publication. 
Publishing of advertisements and newsletter insert does not imply endorsement by 
Friends Bulletin. 


For more information, call 562- 
699-5670 or E-mail friends- 
bul@aol.com. Discounts up to 
25% for recurring ads and spe- 
cial rates for four-or-more-page 
newsletter inserts. 


Display ads: $12 per column inch. 


%, page ad (4x4 2) : $85 

1 column ad (242 x 10): $120 
2 column ad (5 x 10): $225 
%, page ad (7'4 x 4 2): $160 
Full page (7 %2x 10): $290 


Typo of the month:“Do we speak to and answer “chat of 
God” in everyone?”—Salem Friends Meeting Newsletter, Janu- 
ary 2001 


What if you had a mirror for your soul? Then what 
could you create in your life? For a free, sample ses- 
sion of co-active life coaching, contact Bruce Thron- 
Weber at 303-399-4752 or BruceCoach@aol.com. I 
coach over the telephone and it works well. 


We are grateful that The Religious Society of 
Friends offers a spiritual path open to all. With 
its absence of creeds and doctrinal statements, it 
is well suited to provide a spiritual community in 
which all sincere seekers of Truth can join, what- 
ever their religious beliefs or doubts. Through the 


WESTERN FRIENDS CALENDAR 
http://members.aol.com/friendsbul/WestFriendsDirectory.html 


«May 7: Souther California QM at Orange County Meeting. For more information, contact 
Sue Scott at sescott@juno.com. 

«May 18-20: Meeting of Board of Friends Bulletin on Bainbridge Island. 

«May 18-20: Willamette QM at Sky Camp, near Eugene, Oregon. 

¢Jun 1-3: "Seeking Inspiration and Communion. Spiritual mentors and companions.” Krista 
Barnard. Ben Lomond Quaker Center. For more info: 831-336-8333 or quakercenter.org. 

¢Jun 13-17 (12 the extra day): Intermountain Yearly Meeting at Fort Lewis College, Durango, 
Colorado. For details: Peter Lundman, Registrar. Peter@ Lundman.org. 

¢Jun 17-24: Quaker Service Camp. Fun through service for friends in the 8th-10th grades. 
Quaker Center Staff. Ben Lomond Quaker Center. For more info: 831-336-8333 or quakercen- 
ter.org. 

¢Jul 2-8. “Art and the Spirit. Our annual exploration of the inner landscape through many me- 
dia.” Selene Vega and other artists. Ben Lomond Quaker Center. For more info: 831-336-8333 
or quakercenter.org. 

¢Jul 22-29. Quaker Camp. Our week for friends in 5th-7th grades. Alan and Mimi Edgar. Ben 
Lomond Quaker Center. For more info: 831-336-8333 or quakercenter.org. 

¢Aug 5-12, 2001. Quaker Camp Senior Session. Organized by the campers themselves. Open 
to 11th graders through early college age. Alan Edgar (Mentor). Ben Lomond Quaker Center. 
For more information: 831-336-8333 or quakercenter.org. 

«August 2-5: NPYM’s annual session at Oregon State University in Corvallis, Oregon. 

July 30-August 4: PYM at Mt Madonna Center. 


Concerned Singles Newsletter links compatible, socially conscious singles who 
care about peace, social justice, racism, gender equality, and the health of the 
planet. Nationwide and Canada. All ages. Since 1984. Free sample:7a Box 444-FB, 
Lenox Dale, MA 01242. @ (413) 445-6309 orf http://www.concernedsingles. 
com 


Resident. Redwood Forest Friends Meeting, Santa Rosa, CA. Residents performing 
hospitality and caretaking duties are sought for a dynamic Friends Meeting north of San 
Francisco. Post inquiries to Resident Committee, RFFM Box 1831, Santa Rosa, CA 
95402 


Friends World Committee for Consultation Section of the Americas 
seeks half-time Western Field Staff. Position involves working from home in 
the area west of the Rocky Mountains; includes visits and communication with 
diverse Friends and general program work for FWCC. Interested Friends should 
send cover letter and resume by June 30, 2001 to FWCC, 1506 Race, Philadelphia, 
PA 19102-1498; fax 215-241-7285 Americas@FWCC.Quaker.org<mail to: Ameri- 
cas @FWCC.Quaker.org.> 


QUAKER WRITERS AND ARTISTS! Read Types & Shadows, the exciting 
newsletter of the Fellowship of Quakers in the Arts. FQA’s goal: To nurture and 
showcase the literary, visual, musical, and performing arts within the Religious 
Society of Friends, for purposes of Quaker expression, ministry, witness, and out- 
reach. To these ends, we will offer spiritual, practicai, and financial support as way 
opens. Help build an international network of creative support and celebration. 
Membership, $22/year. FQA, Dept. FB, PO Box 58565, Philadelphia, PA 19102. 
E-mail: fqa@quaker.org. Web: http://www.quaker.org/fqa/index.html 
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sharing of different religious insights and experiences, 
Friends can give support to each other’s spiritual search. Such 
an exchange can be both refreshing and unifying. 

For subscriptions and information, write: Quaker 
Universalist Fellowship, 206 Shady Ln, Lexington, KY, 
40503 or e-mail: QUF@ot.com. 


CONSIDER A COSTA RICA STUDY TOUR. Take a 12 day trip to see 
the real Costa Rica. For information and a brouchure call: 937-584- 
2900 or 011 (S06) 645-5065 email: jstuckey@sol.racsa.co.cr or 
write: Roy Joe Stuckey, 1182 Hornbeam Rd, Sabina OH 45169. 


BEN LOMOND QUAKER CENTER: Personal retreats, fam- 
ily reunions, weddings, retreats, and our own schedule of 
Quaker Programs. Among the Redwoods, near Santa Cruz, 
CA. 831/336-8333, http://www.quakercenter.org. 


Make friends, make music at FRIENDS MUSIC CAMP, 
2- or 4-week summer program for ages 10-18. Brochure, 
video: FMC, PO Box 427, Yellow Springs, OH 45387. 
(937) 767-1311. 


JOHN WOOLMAN SCHOOL the only West Coast 
Friends secondary boarding school! Simple rural living, 
small classes, work program, loving community. John 
Woolman School, 13075 Woolman Lane, Nevada City, CA 
95959. (530) 273-3183. 


Friends House is a multi-level retirement community 
offering independent living apartments and houses, an as- 
sisted care living facility, skilled nursing and an adult day 
services program serving residents and the wider Santa Rosa 
community. Located in Santa Rosa, Friends House is easily 
accessible to San Francisco, the Pacific Coast, redwood for- 
ests, and the vineyards of Sonoma and Napa counties. 
Friends House is owned and operated by Friends Associa- 
tion of Services for the Elderly (FASE), a California not-for- 
profit corporation. The facility and Board of Directors are 
strongly influenced by Quaker traditions. The welfare and 
growth of persons within an environment which stresses 
independence is highly valued. Tour Friends House at our 
web site at www.friendshouse.org. Friends House, 684 Be- 
nicia Drive, Santa Rosa, CA 95409 (707) 538-0152 


Coming to DC? Stay with Friends on Capitol Hill. WILLIAM 
PENN HOUSE, a Quaker Seminar and Hospitality Center in beau- 
tiful, historic townhouse, is located five blocks east of the US 
Capitol. Convenient to Union Station for train and METRO con- 
nections. Shared accommodations including continental break- 
fast, for groups, individuals. 515 East Capitol Street, SE, Wash- 
ington, DC 20003. E-mail: dirpennhouse@pennsnet.org. Tele- 
phone: (202) 543-5560 Fax: (202) 543-3814. 

Interns, 9-12 month commitment, beginning January, June, 
or September. Assist with seminars and hospitality at William 
Penn House, 5 blocks from US Capitol. Room, board, and 
small stipend. 
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Pendle Hill Resident Program 


A time of intellectual and spiritual growth and a 
deepening of what it means to be a cooperative, 
responsible citizen within the community and the world. 


Courses in scripture, prayer, 
Quakerism, creativity, 
literature, social 
action. 


_ Contribute to 
the work of the 
community. 


Daily meeting 
for worship. 


Scholarships and 
internships 
available; 


apply early. 


® PENDLE HILL 
Vv oN A QUAKER CENTER FOR STUDY AND CONTEMPLATION 
338 Plush Mill Road 
Wallingford, PA 19086-6099 USA 
ext. 126 - (610) 566-4507 - admissions@pendlehill.org - www.pendlehill.org 
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PENDLE HILL 


A Campaign for a New Century 


A QUAKER CENTER FOR WORSHIP, 
STUDY, WORK AND SERVICE 


NANCY AND SCOTT CROM 


Nancy Crom, who died in 1992 of cancer, believed that 
working for social justice was the natural expression of 
respecting "that of God in everyone." That conviction 
fueled her tireless work for peace-during the Vietnam war, 
on behalf of Nicaraguan villages, for nuclear disarmament 
and the Beyond War movement. Her involvement in 
Pendle Hill spanned more than 30 years-as a resident fam- 
ily member, a student, and member of the Board. 


Scott Crom has touched the lives of thousands of students 
over a 40 year career as a professor of Philosophy and 
Religion at Beloit College. The insights Scott brings to the 
fundamental questions of religious belief and experience 
are markers in the spiritual journeys of those who have 
studied with him or read his Pendle Hill Pamphlets. An 
active friend and supporter of Pendle Hill since 1960 when 
he was a student, Scott has been a frequent sojourner, an 
occasional teacher in the resident program, and has 
served as Dean of Studies and as a member of the Board. 


New Social Action & 
Witness Scholarship 


Pendle Hill's Campaign for a New Century has 
received a generous endowment gift in honor of 
Nancy and Scott Crom by their son, Steve Crom, 
and his wife, Nike S. Beckmann. The endowment 
income will fund an annual scholarship to be 
awarded to a selected social activist to worship, 
study, work, and reside in the Pendle Hill 
community for ten weeks. Preference will be 
given to applicants who: 


(1) have been deeply involved in social justice 
movements, or 


(2) plan to study in depth a major religious 
and social issue, or 


(3) are preparing themselves for service in 
working for peace and social justice. 


Invest in the Future 
of The Religious Society of Friends 


Pendle Hill wishes to thank Steve Crom, 
Nike S. Beckmann and all friends of — 
Pendle Hill who have given or may be 
considering an investment in the future of 
Pendle Hill. For information on how you 
can make an investment, please contact: 
Richard Barnes 

Director of Development 

Pendle Hill, 

338 Plush Mill Road 

Wallingford, PA 19086-6099 

(800) 742-3150, ext. 132 

E-mail contributions@pendlehill.org 
www.pendlehill.org 


INTERMOUNTAIN YEARLY MEETING 
June 13-17, 2001 
Fort Lewis College, Durango, Colorado 


EES ees a 5B 
—— A TENDER, BROKEN MEETING 


L earning to be tender to one another and to the Spirit is not always an easy process. Early Friends spoke 
often of being “broken” in worship, meaning that the self-will and self-deception were broken down by the 
work of the Light as they sat in the silence. As a result, their hearts were made tender towards God and one 
another. This “brokenness” was an essential step in healing and growth. Thus, a “tender, broken meeting,” was a 
highly valued meeting where those present came to know the work of the Spirit among them. 

The language we use can tell us much about our faith and about how we view our meeting community. Our 
tradition offers us a rich language of the inward life and the integrity of heart, mind, body and soul. The more we are 
grounded in the Spirit, the more we might listen to one another with the inward ear and see with the inward eye. 

To speak of the work of the Spirit in our own lives is often only possible when we know those around us will 
be tender. To listen well often requires an internal breaking down of assumptions about what words mean and 
setting aside one’s own emotional reactions. Marge Abbott will explore some of the varieties of language among 
Friends, present and past, and how we might be more present to one another despite our different languages. 


For registration information, contact: Peter Lundman, 405 Princeton Dr SE, Albuquerque, NM 87106 -2818. 
Phone: 505 268-6690. E-mail: Peter@lundman.org 


MARGERY POST ABBOTT is a Released Friend, writing and traveling in the ministry among Friends, care of Multnomah Monthly Meeting in Portland, 
Oregon. In 1995 she visited many Friends in Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyoming as the Brinton Visitor to Intermountain Yearly Meet- 
ing. Some of what she shared with Friends has been published as the pamphlet “Mysticism Among Friends” (Woodbrooke, 1998). 

Abbott has also served as presiding clerk of North Pacific Yearly Meeting and was co-clerk of the first Pacific Northwest Quaker Women’s Theology 
Conference in 1995. She was Friend-in-Residence at Woodbrooke Friends Centre in Birmingham, England, summer term 1999, teaching a course- 
“Modern Mystics and Hidden Christians: liberal Friends in the 20th century.” She has also led workshops at Pendle Hill, Ben Lomond and FGC. 

Her book A Certain Kind of Perfection (Pendle Hill, 1997) and a pamphlet “An Experiment in Faith” grow out of her concern for relationships among 
the varied branches of Friends. An essay “The Belly of the Whale,” some meditations on Jonah, will appear this spring in “God the Trickster” (Quaker 
Home Service, 2001). She is currently completing a book manuscript on liberal Friends and is co-editing The Historical Dictionary of Quakerism 
(Scarecrow Press, 2002). 
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